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liberty in religion becomes common and habitual in 
Russia will the political bondage of the people come to 
an end. Individualism is yet to have its day in this 
unhappy empire. The people are just emerging from 
historic forms of socialism which under the bondage 
of the religious idea makes slaves of the people. When 
the Russian peasant becomes intelligent enough to think 
for himself in matters of religion, industrial, social, 
and political questions will become so simple that the 
wayfaring man may read as he runs. The world over 
the religious question stands in the shadow behind every 
throne, the support of every tyranny, but also the hope 
of freemen and the guide to liberty. If the religious 
authorities of the world could frame a treaty of arbi- 
tration and establish a high court of religion at The 
Hague with full jurisdiction, half the miseries of this 
tormented world would vanish at once. 


a 


Unity of Chicago under date of March 2 is devoted 
to the memory of John White Chadwick. The princi- 
pal tribute is by W. C. Gannett, who was perhaps forty 
years his nearest friend. This long and careful biograph- 
ical sketch is followed by a dozen pages of tributes, mostly 
from his brethren in the ministry, concluding with a 
sermon by Mr. Chadwick and his last book notices writ- 
ten for Unity. The last book Mr. Chadwick had in his 
hand on the evening before he died was a volume of 
history which he was reading for the Christian Register. 
The mark he placed in it remains, showing just where 
in the full tide of his intellectual activity, he ceased from 
his labors. 

od 


JAMES MARTINEAU was born in Norwich, England, 
April 21, 1805. It is the intention of the Unitarians of 
England to celebrate his birthday in many ways. One 


series of meetings in his honor will be held in the Octagon — 


Chapel at Norwich. Among those taking part will be 
Dr. Drummond, Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, and Rev. 
H. Estlin Carpenter. In this ancient cathedral city 
probably very little is known about the personality of 
James Martineau, who, because he was a Unitarian, 
stood outside of the social and theological life of the 
cathedral city, and yet he was probably one of the most 
illustrious men born in that place. The church at 
Norwich was founded in 1688. Its present chapel was 
erected in 1756. Other buildings which have been used 
for boys’ and girls’ schools have passed out of the hands 
of the congregation through the falling in of leases. The 
congregation have bought a very desirable site near the 
chapel for the erection there of a Martineau Memorial 
Hall and schools. For the site and the houses now stand- 
ing on it the people have paid ten thousand dollars. To 
furnish the land twenty thousand dollars more will be 
required. This is far beyond the united powers of the 
congregation, and an appeal is made in English Unitarian 
papers for generous contributions, that a worthy memorial 
to Dr, Martineau may be erected in the place of his birth. 


a 


PRESIDENT HARPER of Chicago University is a brave 
man. After a life of great activity and intelligent en- 
terprise a halt has been called by one of those mysterious 
disorders which have thus far baffled the resources of 
science. He has rallied from a necessary operation, 
but is not deluded by any false hope of a certain cure. 
He knows that there are possibilities of further suffer- 
ing, and has even expressed his own opinion that his 
death warrant has been decreed. All the world will 
hope that his foreboding is not to be justified by the 
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event. But, whether so or not, he is going about his 
daily work cheerfully and courageously. The enter- 
prise that he has undertaken in the city of Chicago is 
a vast one, and he has shown great energy and skill 
in the unfolding plans of the university. That he has 
had behind him Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his mill- 
ions has been both a help and a hindrance. Vast sums 
of money have been put under his control, but at the 
same time he has been obliged to carry something of 
that weight of odium which for the last quarter of a 
century has rested upon the reputation of his principal 
supporter. The case of Rockefeller v. The People is now 
coming to trial in a court from which there will be no 
human appeal. If the defendant is acquitted, the 
great institution which he has helped to found will be- 
come a joint monument of himself and the president 
to whom he has given unlimited confidence and power. 
If he should be finally condemned, the institution will 
remain, and the money will serve the purposes of future 
generations, but with a lustre somewhat lessened and 
traditions lacking the glorious light of undimmed ideals. 


The Lenten Season. 


No human beings, under any circumstances, are in- 


‘different to the thoughts, feelings, and behavior of those 


who make up the majority of their neighbors, fellow- 
citizens or fellow-countrymen. If Parsees, Moham- 
medans, Brahmins, or Buddhists come into close, neigh- 
borly contact, their modes of worship and interpretations 
of doctrine will undergo some change. It may be slight, 
but the Mohammedan in India will not exhibit the same 
spirit, conduct his services with the same rigidity of form, 
or maintain the same attitude toward the ‘‘infidel”’ that 
he would in Mecca, the sacred city of his worship. In 
Japan, Buddhism, since its contact with Christianity, 
is not quite the same thing that Buddhism is apart from 
Christianity. 

In the United States the same effect of contiguity may 
be observed. In the old religious days the lines between 
Protestantism and the Catholic Church were so sharply 
drawn that there was little commerce of thought between 
them. In Boston, in the days of Dr. Channing and Bishop 
Cheverus, there were personal relations between Catho- 
lics and the ‘‘heretic’’ which were admirable; but no 
Protestant in those days thought of adopting any of the 
practices of ‘‘the papacy.”” Even the Episcopal Church 
in revolutionary days, because the sympathies of the 
Episcopalians ran largely in the channels of loyalty to 
the crown, was considered as something apart from the 
religious life of the people. Christmas made its way 
slowly into the affections of the majority, but it intrenched 
itself at last because of its cheerfulness and humane cus- 
toms and observances. The services of the Lenten 
season were alien to the spirit of the early settlers, who 
were not Catholics or Episcopalians, and excited in most 
communities a spirit of aversion, if not of actual hostility. 

But, living side by side for several generations with a 
considerable body of Episcopalians and a very large and 
increasing number of Roman Catholics, Protestants have 
gradually lost their antipathy to Lenten observances, and 
have come to the time and the mood when they are able 
to regard them without prejudice, and to recognize what- 
ever spirit of goodness and truth may be enshrined in 
them. In spite of the extreme utterances of some 
‘“‘Churchmen’”’ and some Catholics, Protestants have 
learned that they have a right to any form of worship 
that serves their purpose, although they do not accept 
the particular interpretations of the history of the life 
and death of Jesus which the ‘“‘Church” has put upon 
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them. Unitarians also have learned that, even when 
they reject without hesitation the statements concerning 
the virgin birth of Jesus and the accepted proofs of his 
deity, they may still find in the gospel story, and 
in the observances which have grown out of it, help for 
the religious imagination and the conduct of the religious 
life, which they make their own in common with their 
fellow-citizens, who hold creeds, which, to them, are 
alien, and, if enforced upon them, would be intolerable. 

It happens, therefore, that into many Unitarian 
churches are quietly stealing sentiments and services 
(in the period between Ash Wednesday and Easter Sun- 
day) which are adapted to the needs of the people. 
They have learned that nothing is to be rejected because 
some one else of a different faith likes it. They do not 
hesitate to eat nutritious food simply because it has been 
discovered and prepared by foreigners whom they dislike 
and distrust, and they do not reject spiritual food, al- 
though it has come out of the storehouse of churches and 
nationalities to which they do not belong and for which 
they have no particular regard. The early Christian 
borrowed from the Jews. The Catholic Church has bor- 
rowed from all the world and from every religion, and 
in these latter days men are learning that they may make 
themselves free to take truth wherever they find it, to 
get inspiration from every available source, and to call 
nothing in the religious life common or unclean because 
it has an unknown origin or has been provided by those 
who are not in their line of spiritual ancestry and who 
are of a kinship not nearer than those of a common hu- 
manity. 

Our right to take advantage of whatever has come out 
of human experience anywhere and everywhere is sharply 
challenged by those who claim a monopoly of inspiration 
and a right to control the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. 
But we are not alone when we take this attitude toward 
the great realities of religion. That Western organ of a 
narrow-minded churchmanship, which is so actively en- 
gaged in hunting down heresy, will find itself fully em- 
ployed in dealing with the many Episcopalians who in- 
sist that a literal adherence to the prevalent belief of all 
Episcopalians, concerning the narrative upon which Len- 
ten observances are founded, is not essential to salva- 
tion, to a good conscience, or to a devout and honest 
ministration at the altar of the church. In the Catholic 
Church one may easily find devout and intelligent men 
and women who accept as symbols what their fellow- 
worshippers accept as facts, and who justify themselves 
by the assertion that God is everywhere and always re- 
vealing himself to his children through changing forms 
of historic facts, constantly re-enforced by new and better 
dispensations of divine grace. 


Wagner and the Simple Life. 


Wagner has not struck out any new or novel line of — 


life, but has hit upon a very peculiar period of evolution. 
The whole world has been growing city-sick and is under 
the spell of a longing for something else—it does not 
quite understand what. The smell of clover and daisies 
has got into the flats, and the schools have carried a bit 
of nature study deep into tenement life. It will be a 
long while—oh, a long, sad, dreary time!—before these 
people who live below the decks can get up into the sun- 
shine and breathe the fresh air. But the common people, 
the decently well-to-do folk, have got it into their heads 
that after all a big city is only a huge blunder; that to take 
the people away from the brooks and the hillsides and 
the orchards cannot be compensated by paved streets, 
costly churches, and an elbowing crowd; that it would not 
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be compensated even with golden streets and nothing to 
do but harp-playing. Wagner has touched the chord, and 
the world responds. 

But, if you look along back, you will find;that there 
were other teachers of the same doctrine, even those who 
taught it more wisely. Thoreau even was not the first to 
discover the inherent emptiness of a life full of artfulness. 
“‘I did not wish to spend my time,” he says, ‘‘ in earning 
rich carpets or other fine furniture, or delicate cookery, 
or a house in the Grecian or the Gothic style—just yet. 
If there are those to whom it is no interruption to acquire 
these things, I relinquish to them the pursuit.’”’ Again 
he says, most of the luxuries, and many of the so-called 
comforts of life, are not only not indispensable, ‘‘but pos- 
itive hindrances to the elevation of mankind. ‘The wise 
set have ever lived a more simple and meagre life.” He 
calls those men heathen who pay respect to the possession 
of superfluities, such as useless clothes and more house 
room than is needed. This was the philosophy with 
which he started out to live in solitude on Walden Pond. 
He built his own house, made hisown furniture, and gave 
a practical demonstration of how a man could live a simple 
life. It would do our generation good, after hearing 
Wagner talk about these things, to go back to Thoreau, 
and learn how he achieved simplicity. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty with Thoreau was that he went too far away from 
the crowd to have them comprehend him. Had all Con- 
cord gone forth to do the same thing, they would have 
trodden down the poke weeds, scared the squirrels, and 
spoiled Thoreau’s poetry. He was rather a prophet than 
a leader. 

Edward Carpenter took up the réle toward the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. His doctrine was one of 
stern protest. He insisted that the hurry, ‘‘the overwork, 
—or rather feverish work of modern life, the bad air,—as 
of women in the houseand men in the workshop, the un- 
natural stimulations, . . . the hypersensitiveness of women 
who, having abandoned outdoor life and labor, transmit a 
feebly nervous organism to the race, all these things pro- 
ducing a craving for artificial supports.’”’ He thought 
that just one dish, like the oatmeal bowl seen in Highland 
cabins, combining in itself all needful qualities of nutri- 
tion and taste, would be sufficient for any meal. He 
would get rid of all superfluous dishes, and relieve the 
housewife from bondage to washing dirty knives and 
forks. All curtains, hangings, and covers not necessary 
would disappear from his house. As for clothing, a good 
woollen shirt and coat and pants of similar material he be- 
lieved to be all that a man needed for ordinary wear in 
our climate,—three garments, all simply made, easily 
washable, and often washed. ‘‘The warmth will be just 
as great as before, but the mummydom will be less. We 
shall be nearer the sources of life, and may possibly even 
hear spoken to us the words ‘Lazarus, come forth!’”’ 

This doctrine easily and naturally led over to the arro- 
gance of Tolstoy. With him the simple life is religion, 
but itis also penance. He sees none of the brightness and 
joy of living in accord with nature which characterize 
Thoreau. His rejection of the conventional is in defiance 
of the rich. He sees only self-denial, and nothing beyond 
it. The organization of society involves a vast amount 
of complex tyranny of both men and things: let us give 
it up—go barefooted, churchless, and practically lawless. 
Tolstoy has one, and only one, anchorage: he would go 
back to Jesus, adopting the customs and methods of the 
disciples and the Master, allowing nothing for social evolu- 
tion. All property should be held in common; all should 
dress alike and feed alike, and every way fare alike. This 
is levelling down to the sheepskin and the sandal. There 
certainly was more of the spirit of Jesus in Thoreau than 
in Tolstoy. Jesus went out into the wilderness, but not 
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to stay there. It was that he might come back to men 
with a stronger heart. The value of an adjournment to 
the woods is to have a look at ourselves, as well as at the 
squirrels and the pines. It gives us a better chance for a 
comparative judgment of what we are and what we ought 
to be. We cannot know ourselves in the blare of the 
crowd. Emerson says, ‘‘Banishment to the rocks and 
echoes no metaphysics can make right or tolerable.” 
Such a half-view must be corrected by commonsense. He 
would, however, take the people ‘‘in very small doses.” 
‘Solitude is impracticable, and society is fatal. We must 
keep our head in the one and our hands in the other.”’ 

The gospel of Wagner is compressed in the saying, 
‘Decidedly, my dears, the world is growing too complex; 
and it does not make people happier—quite the contrary!’ 
Yet we cannot help feeling, when we get through with all 
that this admirable preacher has to say to us, that he has 
done a deal of good advising, but has done no leading. In 
fact Mr. Wagner is a product rather than a producer. He 
has come about simply because the whole age has got sick 
of complexity, and wants to get rid of its burden. The 
way that Thoreau handled this question was to pitch a lot 
of geological specimens out of the window when he found 
that he had been dusting them a good many times more 
than he had used or enjoyed them. The Japanese put up 
only one picture at a time, to be looked at; and that is 
easier dusted than a dozen rooms full of pictures and bric- 
a-brac. Merely to rebel against social bondage is noth- 
ing. What are you going to do about it? Have you got 
the stuff in you for a new life? The one note of social 
hope just now is the longing of the crowd to dissolve—to 
go up into the mount. If they really do go out into the 
country and into ‘‘the wilderness,’—for to them the 
country is a wilderness,—they will do two things, pre- 
cisely as Jesus did: they will meet God there, but they 
will also meet the devil. Under the blue skies and under 
the orchard trees, walking on the violets, they will still 
have to choose between the simple and the conventional. 
It will, however, be far more easy to choose the beautiful 
and the true than when they are only scraps and frag- 
ments of the mass. Desire for the country is rising to a 
passion. It will be bad for the cities, because it will leave 
behind the criminal and the degenerate. Nature after all 
is the real mother. Wagnerism is hopeful, because it is 
clearing the way for many more to go back from the arti- 
ficial to the natural. Perhaps it is his mission to reform 
the city itself, and bring it back from its bondage to the 
convention, 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Why do Unitarians observe Lent? 


The question is often asked, Why do Unitarians ob- 
serve Lent? Such a question is a curious survival of 
the old times of controversy. It seems to take it for 
granted that the Unitarians stand ready to do whatever 
is the opposite of what other people are doing. ‘The true 
answer to such a person is the retort, Why should we not 
observe Lent if we see fit todo so? We also are followers 
of Jesus Christ. We, like other Christians, value deeply 
the spiritual worth of the closing days of the great life 
of the Master. For these reasons one or another of the 
Unitarian societies ought to be able without exciting 
surprise to enter into the common spirit of the season, 
and in its own way join the great body of Christendom in 
observing Lent. There is a steadily increasing tendency 
among Unitarian churches to hold special religious ser- 
vices, sometimes in Lent so as to share the common 
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sympathies of the Christian world, sometimes at other 
dates. 

No attempt is made to enforce conformity among the 
churches as to such services. Each congregation does 
as seems fitting to itself. Some of our churches, therefore, 
observe Lent because they desire to quicken the spiritual 
life of their people at a time when other churches are 
making the same endeavor. This year special services 
are being held during the week before Easter, and in some 
cases for longer periods, by the First Church, Second 
Church, King’s Chapel, and Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, and the churches in Cambridgeport, Winchester, 
Hudson, Randolph, and elsewhere. ‘The services at the 
Second Church in Boston, to be held at 5 p.m. each day, 
except Saturday, for the two weeks preceding Easter, 
under the auspices of the Association, are likely to prove 
of especial interest. The only instance that occurs to the 
writer where week-day meetings have been carried on 
for a longer period than two weeks by a Unitarian church 
has been that of the recent series of meetings at Norfolk 
Church, Dorchester, where the meetings lasted three 
weeks. These meetings at Norfolk Church were held 
without any reference to the fact that they continued 
into Lent, but were started solely for the sake of the 
church concerned. They resulted on the closing Sunday 
in the acquisition of fifty members to the church, and 
also in the decided renewal of confidence in the minds of 
all the members. A practical result also appeared in 
the readjustment of the financial affairs of the church 
upon a self-supporting basis. The suggestion is made to 
all of our churches that it would be well for as many as 
possible of them to fall in with this rising tide of spiritual 
earnestness, and, by holding special meetings adapted to 
the conditions of the local field, take an active share in 
the very genuine effort that is reaching afar in our land 
and in Great Britain at the present time to attain a true 
revival of religion. 

In all patience we try to make our critics understand 
that, though Unitarians have departed from the Trinita- 
rian conception as to the nature of Jesus, we have not 
departed from the power of appreciating him. In fact, 
the entire trend of modern theological thinking as di- 
rected by the weighty principles of the higher criticism 
and also by the revelations of truth that come with the 
study of science acts to bring the Christian world to the 
Unitarian point of view. The leaders of the present re- 
vival that is being undertaken in the orthodox churches 
are shaping it on lines very close to what Unitarians 
would adopt if they were to undertake a general revival. 
They are laying emphasis upon the spiritual and moral 
greatness of Jesus as humanity’s leader, which is the em- 
phasis long since adopted by the Unitarian body. It is 
time the whole world understood that a knowledge of 
the real facts about Jesus does not tend to diminish his 
worth to the world; on the contrary, that better knowl- 
edge of him brings out his spiritual power more decisively, 
and we who have been foremost among the students who 
have made these facts clear ought also to be foremost 
among all who reverence so beautiful and uplifting a life. 
It is true that this intelligent reverence for a life of ex- 
ceptional nearness to God is not talked about so constantly 
as was the habit when men regarded Jesus as a super- 
natural and necessary means of salvation from hell. We 
talk more in these days about our own duty and responsi- 
bility in living the life which truly follows the ideal set 
by Jesus. We recognize frankly that for a working re- 
ligion our present conduct comes closer to human need 
than the simple preaching of the ideal. We preach the 
ideals for the shaping of conduct; and, this being our 
purpose, we find the world so rich in glorious ideals of 
one and another sort that we are not content to lay the 
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constant and entire emphasis upon simply one ideal, 
though that one be the finest of them all, as is true of 
the character of Jesus. 

When, therefore, a Unitarian minister is making his 
reasonable appeal to the intelligence and nobleness of 
human nature in his listeners, he cannot be justly accused 
of being indifferent to the spiritual importance of the 
influence of Jesus. Taking the year through, Unitarian 
ministers give a reasonable amount of time to the setting 
forth of the power that springs from him. On the other 
hand it is a very unjust surprise that so often gets ex- 
pressed when in the due course of his broad plan of work 
a Unitarian minister lays especial emphasis, either in 
Lent or at some other time, upon his and all mankind’s 
debt to Jesus. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


. 


Current Copics. 


WirtHout taking definite action upon the treaty with 
Santo Domingo, which bound the United States to direct 
the fiscal rehabilitation of the smaller republic, and which 
the administration regarded as an important measure 
for the furtherance of international peace, the Senate 
of last Saturday terminated its extra session. The un- 
willingness of the Senate to ratify the treaty is said by 
friends of the administration to indicate a desire on the 
part of the senators to convey their resentment of what 
they regard as a trenching upon their prerogatives by 
the Executive. What was apparent in the utterances 
of many of the party leaders in the senior branch of the 
national legislature was an unwillingness to sanction 
an agreement which promised to furnish a precedent for 
the assumption by the United States of the part of guar- 
dian to those of the Latin-American republics which 
have placed themselves on the verge of bankruptcy and 
international complications by misgovernment and pecu- 
lation in office. 

Td 


“. FRESH instance of the problems that are presented 
to the United States government bythe activities of Latin- 
American republics is furnished by the situation in Ven- 
ezuela. The French ambassador on last Friday informed 
the State Department that France regarded the atti- 
tude of President Castro toward the French Cable Com- 
pany, which evidently is on the verge of being deprived 
of its concession by the Venezuelan courts, as ‘“‘high- 
handed and unwarranted.” M. Jusserand called the 
attention of Mr. Adee, acting secretary of state, to the 
fact that the Venezuelan executive is rapidly exhausting 
French patienee and thereby forcing France toward 
radical action. The incident of the French Cable Com- 
pany is analogous to that which arose out of President 
Castro’s controversy with the New York and Bermudez 
Asphalt Company. The quarrel is the outgrowth of 
those conditions in Venezuela which prompted the 
friendly offices of the United State to obtain the refer- 
ence of Venezuela’s dispute with her creditors to arbi- 
tration at The Hague in 1903. 


ed 


AFTER a bitter controversy which unmistakably 
besmirched both of the great political parties in Colo- 
rado with the suspicion of having prostituted the ballot 
in the last election, the controversy concerning the gov- 
ernorship of that State was definitely settled on last 
Friday by the seating of Lieut. Gov. Jesse F. McDonald 
as chief executive. Twenty-four hours earlier Alva 
Adams, the Democrat who was in office as governor, 
was unseated by the general assembly in favor of James 
H. Peabody, his Republican opponent, on the ground 
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that Adams had been elected by fraud. This action 
of the legislature was reached, however, on the basis of 
a definite pledge from Mr. Peabody that he would resign 
after his installation. This pledge was exacted because 
of the indications that the status of the head of the Re- 
publican ticket had been made doubtful by the same 
considerations that had vitiated the election of his op- 
ponent. 
Cad 

MouniciraL ownership is the chief issue in the munici- 
pal campaign in Chicago, where John Maynard Harlan 
and Judge Edward P. Dunne are the heads respectively 
of the Republican and Democratic tickets. Both par- 
ties advocate the assumption of the transportation 
machinery by the city; but the Republicans favor granting 
new franchises to existing companies, taking the streets 
in which the franchises have expired, and the streets 
in which they still have years to run and forming an 
average, with the provision that the traction companies 
waive their rights in all streets at the end of this period 
and sell out to the city at an appraised value of the 
tangible property. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
propose to offer outright to the traction companies a 
fair price for their tangible properties and a reasonable 
compensation for their unexpired franchises. Financial 
corporations are observing the progress of the campaign 
with keen interest. 

Td 


WHILE the wreckage of Kuropatkin’s great army is 
painfully withdrawing narthward under a new commander, 
Gen. Linevitch, close pressed by the Japanese vanguard 
and its advanced columns threatened by Japanese op- 
erations from the north, the Russian government, for 
the first time since the war began, has given out what 
is regarded as an intimation of its possible willingness 
to consider terms of peace. In an interview given out 
to the Associated Press by a Russian minister on last 
Sunday, it is indicated that Russia would be willing to 
accept ‘‘reasonable’”’ terms. These terms would com- 
prise ‘‘Russia’s renunciation of her entire Manchurian 
policy,” and the recognition of Japan’s protectorate 
over Korea with ‘‘such privileges on the Kwantung 
Peninsula and at Port Arthur as the powers would not 
oppose.’’ The imposition of an indemnity, however, 
by the same authority, would be regarded as unprece- 
dented, in view of the fact that Japan has not occupied 
a foot of Russian territory. 


In the mean while the situation in the interior of Russia 
is apparently growing more acute. Peasant disorders 
throughout the great ‘‘black earth” in the South of 
Russia are growing more alarming in scope and char- 
acter, and it is becoming apparent that the government 
will be able to restore order only by dint of great blood- 
shed. The school situation in Poland continues without 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, in a 
recent article dealing with the question, described school 
life in Poland as ‘‘a round of chagrin, torment, and 
tragedy.’’ ‘‘The years of youth and adolescence,’ adds 
Sienkiewicz, ‘‘are the years of suffering and torture. 
It is only the fear that children might become social 
pariahs that makes parents wish them to obtain certifi- 
cates.’ The authorities on last Sunday issued a final 
order to the effect that school-boys who did not return 
to their schools before the ensuing Wednesday would 
be expelled, regardless of their number. 


] 


RECENT contributions to educational equipmient in 
this country find a worthy parallel in Canada, in the proj- 
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ect that was laid before the Protestant committee of the 
Council of Public Instruction of Quebee by Sir William 
MacDonald last week. Sir William proposes to endow 
an agricultural training college and a college for the 
training of school-teachers in the province of Quebec, 
with a maximum sum of $4,000,000,—a figure amply 
warranted by the magnitude of the plans submitted 
to the committee. In addition a fund will be provided 
to aid in the consolidation of the schools in the rural 
districts in the province. The plant for the projected 
colleges will include homes for both male and female 
students. The founder’s preparations have been so 
far advanced that it is expected the registration of stu- 
dents will begin before the close of next summer. 


American Unitarian Association. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed to make nominations for 
the ensuing year has held its first meeting, at which it 
was voted to publish in the Christian Register the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


The Nominating Committee will be glad to receive 
suggestions of names of persons suitable to fill the posi- 
tions rendered vacant at the annual meeting in May, 1905, 
under the by-laws to be found on page 50 of the Uni- 
tarian Year Book. ‘There are to be chosen of directors 
four from the New England States, one from the Middle 
States, and one from the Southern and Western States. 
In addition the committee is asked to make eight nomi- 
nations for membersjof a Nominating Committee for 
1906. 

It is asked that names be handed at once to any mem- 
ber of the committee or mailed to the secretary. 


Dr. Francis H. Brown, Chairman, 
28 State Street, Boston. 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
RoBERT H. Davis, 
31 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Rev. Minor O. SImMons, 
755 Genessee Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FRANK T. Fay, Secretary, 
50 Congress Street, Boston 


Brevities. 


Unity, not uniformity, is the need of the time in the 
religious life of the people. 


Evil is not the negation of good any more than good 
is the negation of evil. Power is positive, and the right 
or the wrong use of power is positive, not negative. 


Few good stories are true. They begin with sugges- 
tions which are expanded, amended, and polished until 
they become effective. Then they are put into circula- 
tion. 


New words have sharp meanings well understood, 
but, worn by time and used without precision, they often 
fail to convey a definite meaning from one mind to an- 
other. 


Eyes have we, but we see not, ears have we, but we 
hear not, the appeal which nature makes to our senses, 
as well as the things that concern our spiritual welfare. 
We discover things when we wake up and take notice. 
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While many of our religious exchanges note the fact 
that the doctrine of a hell of material fire has disappeared 
from many pulpits in all denominations, they often in- 
sist upon the fact that there is a hell after all; but the 
hell they describe is that which every sensible man be- 
lieves in. 


Some people are like that irritating device which causes 
an automatic tapping in shop windows. They always 
seem to be saying to the public, ‘“‘Look this way.’ If 
they knew how many people they repel, and the quality 
of them, they might wonder whether the brief notoriety 
was worth what it cost. 


Boys and young men often do evil things because they 
are dared to do them or jeered at if they don’t. We 
heard the late Sherman Hoar once appeal to young 
men with a challenge as to whether it was not as manly 
for a young man to seem to be as good as he was, as it was 
to allow other people to think that he was more wicked 
than he was. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


I want to help endow a man and a work, because I 
believe so much in both. The man has been a devoted 
minister and missionary of our body for forty years, and 
both he and his wife have put into this work the strength 
and service of a lifetime and the earnings and savings of 
their prudent years. 

The work is the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, which 
Jasper Douthit began fourteen years ago, and which he 
has developed with infinite persistence and sacrifice into 
a large educative and liberalizing agency, and the only 
one of the sort in the country under Unitarian auspices. 
Unitarian friends have helped much in acquiring and 
sustaining this Chautauqua, and its fine grounds are the 
property of the American. Unitarian Association. To- 
gether with their improvements these grounds are worth 
much more than they have cost, and they have been 
sought by several parties. But they furnish a splendid 
and prepared missionary opportunity for practical and 
‘‘pure Christianity’? which Unitarians cannot afford to 
let pass out of their hands and Brother Douthit’s. This 
conviction has grown upon me with every year that I 
have been at the Lithia Assembly, and has been strongly 
shared by all its helpers that I have met there. More 
than that, I have more and more come to think that Mr. 
Douthit understands his constituency and his opportunity 
better than I or others who have also sometimes criticised 
his method. Of course he wants more money, for his 
constant study is how to make his Chautauqua more 
excellent. Unlike’Harvard University, it has no deficit; 
for Jasper has pledged his own house and lands to meet 
the cost of improvements that have seemed to him im- 
perative. I should like to see the few thousand dollars 
necessary for the continuance of his work supplied, and 
then I should like still more to see it adequately endowed 
for the good it is doing and the larger good it would then 
be adequate to do. I do not know a better or safer 
opportunity for our essential missionary work. Let us, 
at least, crown the seventy years of these devoted 
workers by making it possible for them to continue the 
work which has been their supreme care and sacrifice, 
until it has grown to be their joy and life. 

Henry H. BARBER. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Worship. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


A scion of a pagan line 
Calls it his homage to a stone, 
A trumpet in a temple blown, 
A genuflexion and a sign. 


One calls it growth, another prayer, 
And one a soul that would renew 
Its wisdom with a larger view 

Upon life’s brief ascending stair. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXVII. 


Our sojourn in England that summer and a journey 
on the continent from Antwerp through the Rhineland 
to Switzerland and thence by Geneva to Paris are mem-* 
ories I may touch before I have done if the play seems 
to be worth the candle, but will only say now that we 
came home in September to find a warm welcome all 
along the line. 

We were purely well, the father, the mother, and the 
little maid, and no member of the church had been taken 
from our midst. They were all there to welcome us in 
the church, the Sunday-school, and at the week-night 
reception. 

We came home on the Batavia, and they had a model 
of her made, studded all over with tuberoses and set on 
the communion table. Their fragrance still lingers in 
my memory as I write these words, and in my heart. 
This would be the third week in September when we 
held the first services in our church, and sang, as I still 
remember, the hymn which was written for the dedica- 
tieu of our church :— 


“Unto thy temple, Lord, we come, 
With thankful hearts to worship thee; 
And pray that this may be our home, 
Until we touch eternity.” ° 


This was our psalm and prayer, our hope and joy; and 
we wist not that the day of mourning and desolation was 
drawing near when the words of the ancient Hebrew 


prophet would again be fulfilled. 


“Saith God, I will shew wonders in the heavens above, 
And signs on the earth beneath, 
Blood and fire, vapor and smoke. 
‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
And the moon into blood.” 


When on the third Sunday of our services and in the 
evening, as I was telling the story to a great congregation 
of the wreck and ruin we had seen in Paris, and of what’ 
we had been told by friends who had survived the siege 
and the great woe of the Commune, never leaving the 
city for a day, the fire was kindled by a mere accident, 
as the story stands, that lifted our fair city in the lurid 
flame, as I have said, for a spectacle to the world. And 
on the Monday night, when I saw the last home burn, 
far up in the north, the fire had swept over a space four 
miles in length and from a mile to a mile and a half in 
breadth between the river and the lake, leaving over 
ninety-eight thousand men, women, and children home- 
less when the night fell, and on a rough estimate more 
than seventy thousand crouching outside the fire line in 
the open and in the bitter October storm. 

Still the fire did not fall on us like a bolt from the blue. 
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‘The summer had been the dryest the oldest settlers could 
remember, and some of these had lived there with the 
Indians when Chicago was a trading-post. The rainfall 
by the record had been only twenty-eight and a half per 
cent. of the usual average, and the drought had covered 
the whole region northward, so that very soon after we 
came home the woods and dry bent were afire in the lum- 
ber lands, from which a heavy haze of smoke, as I re- 
member, hung over our city from the far away, and the 
sad tidings came to us of small lumber towns burning, 
the loss of many lives, and of many more who were only 
saved by standing up to their necks in the water. This 
was the situation, and many took the alarm, fearing what 
might come to pass in our tinder-dry city in which the 
houses were mostly built of wood, especially on the North 
and West Sides. So the authorities and the fire depart- 
ment were taking all the pains possible, I think, to fight 
the fire if it should kindle and spread, while in the week 
before the great conflagration there was a fire on the West 
Side where a large area was burned; but this was got under 
after a fierce struggle, and then we began to hope for 
the best, while the worst was at our doors. The alarm 
also had spread that the worst might still be waiting; 
for Dr. Eliot, our minister in St. Louis, told me he was 
greatly alarmed, and on the Sunday morning said to his 
people he feared a great calamity was impending over 
us, and told them they must all be ready to help us by 
all means in their power when it came. 

It came, I said, on the Sunday evening; and I well 
remember when the church scaled the glare of fire that 
met us far away, as it seemed then, on the South Side, 
and we were alarmed. But I was tired with the heat 
and the two services, and said I must have some sleep. 
Mother was tired also, but could not—durst not—rest. 
She would watch, and, if there was danger that the fire 
would cross the river and spread north, she would wake 
me. She aroused me soon after midnight. The fire was 
burning fiercely, she said, and we must be ready if it 
crossed the river. The wind was blowing hard from the 
south-west, and the burning embers were borne high 
above us as yet on its wings. If you can imagine a 
snowstorm of burning embers,—for I can find no fitter 
figure,—there it was high in the dark heavens. We must 
arouse the children at once, she said, and have them 
dressed. So this was done, and then we aroused the 
neighbors down the avenue, and asked the policeman to 
alarm all he could reach who were still sleeping. He 
did not think the fire would reach us, but went to work 
with a will. This so far was more mother’s work than 
mine. I thought the fire might still be mastered before 
it crossed the river. The children, I remember, were 
very quiet and asked me to take them over the river 
to see the spectacle. Mother was not willing, but I 
took them over the bridge. The court-house was burn- 
ing and the fire gathering in volume, and I saw we must 
make haste home, for the bridge was in peril. Half an 
hour or so after this the bridge was burned, the wind 
had risen to a hurricane, and volumes of flame began to 
rise from the great stores of alcohol and its like in the 
warehouses, and go northward on the storm. The spire 
of the Catholic Cathedral came down before the fire came 
near. I have seen this questioned; but I saw it fall, as 
I stood not far away. Early in the morning the fire had 
crossed the river. John Wentworth, ex-mayor I know 
not how many times, and a potency in our city, came 
pounding up the street with a carpet bag, going north. 
We were good fri¢nds, and he said to me: ‘‘The fire will 
take the whole North Side. Get your family away. It 
has burnt all I have except the papers in this carpet bag.” 
And then he went his way, and I saw him no more for 
many months. But we could not flee then, and made 
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up our minds to save what we could from the home if it 
was burned, and take refuge in the church; for that might 
still be saved. It was a forlorn hope; but we began at 
once to move what we could take in our arms, with the 
children to help us. So down to our little lad they all 
volunteered. I remember still how we hung’ a picture 
we would save, a landscape, I guess, by William Hart. 
We looped it over his neck, and away he went. But the 
loop was long, the picture hung before him and bumped 
on his small shins, whereat he wept a few quiet tears; but 
he got there, for he takes after his mother. But the pa- 
thetic picture of his trotting along is worth more to me 
now than the landscape by Hart. We all worked like 
beavers to save what we could, and a good woman came, 
saying: ‘‘The fire will not take our house, the wind is 
blowing it away. If you want to save your most valuable 
books, send them to us.’ We had saved a few: our 
eldest daughter had carried them in her arms, going back 
and forth, so that the bonnie face of my lassie was all 
grimy, while the smoke had brought the tears down her 
face and made cleaner lines.. And in one of her journeys, 
with her arms full of books, as she still tells the story, 
a young gentleman, an utter stranger, said to her, ‘‘Miss 
Collyer, may I wipe your face?’”’ She answered, ‘‘If 
you please, sir.’ So he did this, with a handkerchief 
which she thinks must have been used for many such 
faces that morning. So she said, ‘‘Thank you, sir.” 
She had never seen him before and never saw him again, 
the good Samaritan! Well, I found an express to take 
my most precious books. I do not remember what I 
paid him, but it was all the money I had about me. 
The books were taken in, and I felt that a load was taken 
from my heart; but within an hour the fire leapt 
on the house, and my books were a burnt offering to 
the monster. We kept well at work, saving what we 
could carry, until the front of the home was on fire; 
but still I lingered after mother and children had taken 
refuge in the church, picking up trifles worth but little 
except to me and mine, and then I must clear out by 
the rear door, but still remember, as I was passing, I 
saw the kettle standing on the stove, as the maids had 
left it ready for our breakfast. The sight went to my 
heart. Something human seemed to touch the thing we 
had used so long. I paused for a moment to pat it on 
the shoulder, and said: ‘‘I am sorry, old friend, that I 
must leave you there to burn. You have been a good 
servant to me and mine; and, quite unlike your master, 
you always began to sing before you boiled over.’’ So 
near is humor of kin to our pain. 

But the fire still swept northward, and well along in 
the forenoon we saw the church must go. A house near 
by on the line of the wind had caught, and our house of 
refuge was in instant peril. One house in the great 
waste of burning was saved, the Ogden house. It stood 
in a square quite near the church, and the good, generous 
inmates came over to us, and said: ‘‘We have a great 
cistern full of water. Come over and take all you will 
to save the church. We may also be burned out, but 
we do not care. Come for the water, and welcome.”’ 
But, in despite of all we could do, the fire swept through 
the slats in the spire, and the church began to burn up 
there. Then, when there was no hope, we took again 
what we could carry of the most value, and started on 
our pilgrimage from the City of Destruction, buried our 
small store of silver in a celery patch not far away, and 
heaped the earth over it with our hands and feet. Mother 
remembered that we moved five times that day, all told, 
with what we could carry, losing the most before the 
night fell; but, when we left the church, I was blind and 
helpless. I could not open my eyes or my hands. So 
they had to lead me northward out of the danger. There 
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was one house, we were sure, away up north, the fire 
would not reach. The family were members of our 
church. We would go there, and we went. If we had 
been their ain folk, we could not have been more wel- 
come than Mrs. Price made us, and her sons. They were 
originally from Brattleboro. The town takes on a touch 
of sacredness to me because of the memory. I was 
lamed, and they ministered unto me: we were faint, and 
they fed us. My eyes opened after much bathing, and 
my hands with the rest and refreshing, so that I was 
myself again as they were, the mother and the children. 
When I went to look out, I said, ‘‘The fire will take your 
house, dear friends.’’ And so it was, but there was 
time to bury many things in the garden in the dry sand 
they recovered without damage about a week after. 
Some members of our church lived north by west in the 
lee of a small lake and were safe from the fire. Mr. 
Moulding said, ‘‘We must find our minister and the family 
at any cost.”” So he yoked up his team and came to find 
us—found us I do not quite remember where; but there 
the good fellow was with his wagon, ready to take us 
home. Mother and the children went with him, but I 


“ stayed behind to come after, while among us we picked 


up fifteen young men of the church, I remember, who 
were quite stranded. They were also taken to the refuge 
in the lee of the lake. There was no room for them in 
the house, so they must sleep in the barn,—a palace to 
them that night, but very cold, as they would tell for 
years after in great glee. They slept in a row; and, when 
the outermost men could bear the cold no longer, they 
would take to the middle where the others gave them 
room. So they had a good time. My last memory of 
the grim day was to watch the fire fiend burn the last 
house. 

This is the memory of the destruction of our home, our 
church, and almost all the homes in our parish. Another 
memory remains of our restoration. 


A Big “Revival.” 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Louisville has been visited by one of the most remark- 
able religious convulsions in the history of a city noted 
for its evangelical intensity. It was estimated that 
fully forty thousand persons were present at the special 
meetings held in a number of churches on Washington’s 
birthday. For several weeks special preparations were 
made for the ‘‘big meetings.’’ Prayer-meetings were 
held several times a week in private houses. Many of 
the churches held ‘‘advance meetings.” A systematic 
house-to-house canvass was made of the entire city. 
Flyers were distributed everywhere, and the daily papers 
were used ‘‘for all they were worth” in advertizing 
the coming revival. Some papers gave as much as a 
page of their space to notices and reports of plans and 
programmes. When the day for the ‘‘opening of the 
campaign” arrived, there was an army of revivalists— 
many of them professionals—and gospel singers on hand 
from different parts of the country. A large force of 
‘Christian workers’? had been in training for weeks, 
ready to deal with ‘“‘anxious inquirers.””’ The windows 
of the bookstores were filled with revivalistic literature 
in great variety. ‘‘The Story of the Great Revival in 
Pittsburg’? was strongly in evidence, and an endless 
variety of pamphlets and booklets, containing directions 
for dealing with the anxious. The most remarkable 
thing about this truly colossal enterprise was that there 
was nothing connected with it from beginning to end 
that indicated in the slightest degree that any theological 
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progress had been made during the last half century. 
The professional revivalists, with possibly one exception, 
were men of the narrowest and most intense orthodoxy. 
The most popular of these evangelists among the Pres- 
byterians preached a type of doctrine verging closelyon 
that of the ‘‘Plymouth Brethren.”” The local ministers 
seemed to have entered into some sort of general agree- 
ment as to the limits of special doctrinal emphasis, but 
that this compact was not strictly regarded by some of 
the evangelists was evident from complaints among the 
Methodist brethren that the limits had been overstepped 
in at least one flagrant instance. A striking indication 
of the character of the revival was the bitterness with 
which several of the evangelists denounced ‘‘Unitarian 
infidelity.”” One preacher bracketed ‘‘Unitarians, Jews, 
and saloon-keepers”’ together as among the worst enemies 
of Jesus Christ. Another—the chief organizer—de- 
nounced Unitarians as ‘‘silly and stupid infidels, who 
looked at the Divine through the telescope of reason, and 
worshipped a God who had no existence in the Bible or 
out of it.” Unitarians have been frequently called ‘‘in- 
fidels,’’ but it was rather odd to find them classed among 
the ‘‘stupid.”” The writer attended some of the ‘‘big 
meetings’’ in an interested and not entirely unsympathetic 
mood, prepared to appreciate whatever good they might 
offer, and to learn how these things are done in the new 
century. To be perfectly candid, the impression was 
not anagreeable one. The atmosphere was not religiously 
wholesome. ‘The appeals of the ‘‘revivalists’’ seemed 
shockingly irreverent: professional cant and well-studied 
sensationalism in well-worn stories of wonderful con- 
versions and narrow escapes from the burning pit formed 
the staple of many of the addresses. The appeals to 
superstitious fear was characteristic of the entire move- 
ment. Hell fire and ‘‘the wrath of an angry God”’ were 
preached in the most literal manner. One evangelist 
announced that ‘‘God would stain his garments with the 
blood of sinners and trample them under his feet.’’ This 
man made a specialty of ‘‘Children’s Meetings.” One 
good Presbyterian mother, who took her little ones to 
one of these ‘‘Children’s Meetings,” afterward declared 
that it shocked her to hear children addressed in this way. 

Well, what of the results—‘‘the harvest of souls’? 
The reports at first were exceedingly sensational. The 
papers announced, on the morning after ‘‘Decision Day,” 
that seven thousand souls had been converted. The 
results had exceeded those of the great Pittsburg revival 
by several thousands. If this statement had been even 
approximately correct, it would certainly have been a 
cause of rejoicing to all good people; for, despite the 
incidental superstitions, which are sure to exist anyway, 
the leading of such a host of people into a new life would 
have been a splendid result of this strenuous sfort on 
the part of forty or more churches. 

But, alas! some one had ‘‘lied for God.”” The returns 
were challenged, and, curiously, not by an unsympathetic 
sceptic, but by the editor of the leading Baptist paper, 
who was himself engaged in the revival work. ‘This 
honest-minded and outspoken brother declared his con- 
viction that seven hundred would have been an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the converted. Scarcely one hun- 
dred had been added to the leading Baptist churches in 
the city. The most popular Christian church in the city 
—the centre of the revival movement—had but forty 
additions. Moreover, many of the additions had been 
‘‘by letter,” and a great many of those returned as 
‘‘converted”’ were children of immature age, some of 
them children of Unitarians, who had been induced by 
‘Christian workers” to sign cards indicating what church 
they wished to belong to. There can be little doubt that 
a large proportion of those returned as ‘‘converted’’ were 
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children. The writer, in an effort to get at the real facts, 
asked a leading newspaper man how his paper got those 
returns. His reply was that they printed the figures 
exactly as they had been handed in by the ‘‘reviv alists” 
who were managing the movement. He said that the 
lists of the ‘‘saved’’ had been ‘‘padded,” and went on to 
make some very uncomplimentary remarks about the 
methods adopted by ‘‘professional revivalists.” The 
criticism of the reported results has been depreciated by 
the local ministers, who think that the good impression 
made should not be spoiled by any such depreciation. To 
persons on the outside the whole business savored of the 
methods of a cheap commercialism. Incidentally some 
good has undoubtedly been accomplished, but at a terrible 
cost to the self-respect and sanity of the churches. 

The Christian Register remarked, in an editorial note 
some weeks ago, that a revival always meant, or usually 
meant (I quote from memory), larger Unitarian congrega- 
tions. The truth of this statement has been borne out 
by our experience in Louisville. For several weeks our 
congregations have been unusually large. Our literature 
rack has been depleted, and large numbers of our Uni- 
tarian tracts have been called for by persons not members 


.of our congregation. 


LOuISVILLE, Ky. 


Revelation. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


The great word in all inquiries as to spiritual things 
has been, is, and must ever be, ‘‘revelation,’’—that of 
inquiry into material, physical things, evolution. 

Though we trace the material back until all material 
form becomes simply radiant energy, we are still obliged 
to posit some power that shall specialize such energy— 
this, if we view the problem of being from a purely ma- 
terial standpoint. 

Since, however, this power in its final analysis is neces- 
sarily ultimate, it is also necessarily self-existent, and can 
derive power from no other source. Hence it can never 
become more powerful, and is therefore incapable of 
working by progressive stages, as evolution conceives of 
creation, so that any conception whatever of self-existent, 
ultimate power must conceive of it as omnipotent, mani- 
festing itself in perfection. 

It is clear that no stage of evolution, as we are able to 
conceive of it, presents itself as perfect. Our intuitions 
outrun all material concepts; and, precisely as we have 
been obliged, in tracing matter back to its least special- 
ized form, to posit an ultimate power whose creation 
must be perfect, so, however much we specialize matter, 
we have simply a more complex, material organism, im- 
perfect, mortal, and clearly lacking in that perfection 
which we have been obliged to posit of self-existent om- 
nipotence. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that any 
manifestation of this self-existent, ultimate power “‘was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be”’ perfect, and, 
since the ultimate self-existent power could have been 
called into being by no power other than its own, we are 
obliged to conceive of it as eternally self-existent. Since, 
too, this power is eternally perfect, all its attributes as 
well must have existed eternally in all their perfection. 
Hence, to posit the creative attribute on the part of this 
power is to posit that attribute from all eternity. 

Put briefly, and in the usual phraseology, whatever 
God does at all he must do from all eternity to all eter- 
nity; and all that he does is perfect. 

Since all our material concepts of the true universe— 
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God’s universe—are confessedly imperfect, they must be, 
to the extent of that imperfection, false, and, because 
false, unreal. 

Our knowledge of that universe in all #s eternal, 
spiritual reality must come to us through the revela- 
tion of that perfection which abides from everlasting to 
everlasting,—the eternal manifestation from the eternal 
God. 

SaLem, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 
Andante of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 


As sweeps the orchestra through each refrain, 
I lose all sense of present things, and know 
Nor time nor place, while Old-world memories grow 
Apace, until I seem to see again 
The scenes long linked with each familiar strain,— 
The sun-kissed Alps, Swiss lakes, the placid flow 
Of Leman, loved by Byron and Rousseau, 
Germanic gardens, Italy’s fair plain, 
Holland’s casinos, Belgium’s wave-washed shore, 
And festive France with all her pleasuring. 
What magic lies within a music’s score! 
O rare Andante, I your praise would sing; 
For, while I love you for yourself, still more 
I love you for the memories you bring. 


The Message of Mr. Dawson. 


BY SYLVIA H. BLISS. 


From the Highbury Quadrant Church in London there 
comes to us, in response to an invitation extended by 
representatives of the Congregational Church, Rev. 
William J. Dawson, who will deliver in many of our cities 
his evangelistic message. Thousands have already list- 
ened to this message, thousands more are yet to hear it. 
Is it a reasonable message? Is it helpful? Do we need 
it? And, to localize the application, is it one which 
Unitarians may welcome without qualification or re- 
serve? 

Revivals are foreign to the Unitarian tradition. Our 
faith is deeply thoughtful and reverent; our piety is 
simple, quiet, hidden; our religion demands of its ad- 
herents not only individual righteousness, but participa- 
tion in all movements for the betterment of humanity. 
As a denomination we are scholarly, philanthropic, toler- 
ant, sincere. We have thought that our message, the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, pro- 
claimed by deed and word, would win the world’s ad- 
herence. But even we, believing in the slow but sure 
leavening with righteousness of all humanity, have of 
late felt the need of fresh power, fresh inspiration, of 
that discredited, maligned thing, a revival of religion. 
And now that there are unmistakable signs of this all 
about us, now that men are being interested, influenced, 
moved, are we to have any part in the revival? Is the 
Unitarian Church to gain by the coming of Mr. Dawson, 
or have we for the new evangelism but cold criticism and 
scant respect? 

In the line of scholarship we can find no fault with 
Mr. Dawson. Here is a man familiar with science, fa- 
miliar with the higher criticism, familiar with literature, 
and familiar with men. Here is a man of fine physique 
and commanding presence, yet whose personal magnetism 
does not outweigh the force of his message. His command 
of words is extended, and his expression has the charm 
and musical quality of the poet’s. In the words of Dr. 
Hillis, his preaching is without appeals to fear and with- 
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out emphasis of a barbarous medievalism or a dead phi- 
losophy. There is little theology in his sermons, but much 
direct appeal to the heart and conscience plus the mind. 
One is not greatly moved at the time, but the message 
persists; it makes itself felt in the life; it is something to 
be reckoned with, whether we believe it or not. 

And the message itself? Let me quote from various 
sermons of the preacher’s. You can’t educate the world 
into new life. Christ came not to teach, not to educate, 
not to instruct,—he did that, but that was not what he 
came for,—he came to seek and save that which was lost. 
Wherever there is lost virtue, wherever there is lost peace, 
wherever there is lost happiness, wherever any human 
creature has gone astray, there is Christ’s mission. The 
greatest of all impulses that can uplift the life is the sense 
of the comradeship of Jesus. As Christ was man, so man 
may be as Christ. There is a Christ in every man—an 
embryo Christ. I may see all that is distasteful, all 
that is hateful, and all that is contemptible in you, but 
I also see Jesus in you, I see the Christ that is to be. You 
also may stand victor over the foes that spoiled your 
manhood, for ‘“‘he is able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.” 


Friends, I know not if this is Unitarianism. It matters 
little. The question is, Is it true? Straightway the 
theological sense within us begins to demur. Christ was 


a teacher, a good man, an example for us to follow; but 
present now? Ah, how shall we know if this be true? 

Religious truth has three approaches,—the way of 
righteous living, the way of thought, and the way of 
experience, of aspiration and vision. In our exhortations 
the two former have been in no wise neglected; but the 
last? Have we, in striving for a simple, reasonable faith, 
ignored the method by which science wins her victories, 
the empirical method, the way of experiment and of 
appeal to facts? We have our theory of religious ex- 
perience and progress; but is it consonant with human 
experience? Have we any right to testify of that which 
we have merely thought? Let us beware lest we repeat 
the mistake of the centuries,—that of substituting for 
the fresh, living, potent truth, our dead ideas. If we 
have not to painfully and laboriously reconstruct from 
the Gospels a Christ for ourselves and at this man-made 
ideal strive to quicken our moral and spiritual life, but 
instead may through the power of an irrational penetra- 
tion and perception in very truth see Jesus and feel his 
transforming influence in our lives, shall we deny the 
vision and the renovating contact? In testing this 
matter, theory avails us little: only individual, personal 
experiment qualifies us to testify concerning it. Paul 
could say with truth, ‘“‘I see Jesus.” And thousands 
since that time have, with varying degrees of clearness, 
beheld the Christ. Upon this rock theologies have been 
built. Wehave outgrown thecreeds. Have we outgrown 
the fact which gave them birth? 

Theology can go no farther. It requires new data 
upon which to work, and the data are to be found not 
in the Bible, not in history or in science, but in the present 
contact of the individual soul with the Eternal and In- 
visible. Encompassing us is a world of spirit, of which 
we, with closed eyes and ears and unaspiring souls, are 
seldom conscious, though in it we live and move and 
have our being. We are upon the eve of a new incursion 
of this world within our limited material domain. We 
are to realize afresh the majesty of life and the divineness 
of our origin and destiny. Humanity is to be lifted 
Godward. Disease, insanity, ignorance, and vice shall 
lessen as the strip of sandy beach disappears before the 
advancing ocean tide; vexed social problems will ap- 
proach solution as men recognize in their neighbor an 
incarnation of the Highest; and the entire great burden 
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of sorrow, fear, doubt, and despondency under which 
humanity bows shall be lightened. 

If this amelioration is to come in the name of Christ, 
if in deed and truth he is the power of God unto salvation, 
the agency which is to elicit the divine existent in man; 
if the wide-spread movement in little Wales, and the 
stirrings here and there in our own land, in Denver, in 
Kentucky, and in our Eastern cities, are not man-evoked, 
but signs of the Holy Spirit’s working,—let us not be 
found among those who hinder by opposition, disdain, 
or cold mistrust, the advance of the kingdom. 

East Carats, VT. 


Steadfast, the Deliverer. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Once upon a time, in the Kingdom of Golden Deeds, 
there reigned a couple who were greatly beloved. He 
was brave, and she was beautiful, and both were good; 
and they had two children, as like them as the buds are 
like the roses,—a boy named Steadfast and a girl who 
was called Loving-eyes. There never was a happier 


royal family in the world, nor were there ever more con- : 


tented people than King Strong-arm’s subjects; and all 
might have continued so if the Witch-woman had not 
come. 

At first no one knew her for a witch. What she said 
of herself all believed—that she was a fugitive queen, 
seeking a champion. She was so wondrously fair to 
look upon,—tall, graceful, and dark, with luminous eyes 
and a cloud of midnight hair. Her voice and smile 
were so engaging, and she told her romantic story in 
such an eloquent, appealing way, how could they help 
believing her? Her country lay in the north, she said. 
The cruel Frost Giants had driven her forth. And, 
having heard of King Strong-arm’s generosity and prow- 
ess, she had allowed herself no rest in her effort to reach 
him. She besought him to redress her wrongs: ‘‘Come 
heip me, king!” she cri¢d—‘‘and I will give thee—thee 
and all thy subjects—a draught from the Fountain of 
Everlasting Life, which springs before my palace door.” 

Now the king was, in truth, generous, and her distress 
touched his heart. He was valiant, also, and the thought 
of battle stirred his blood; and, finally, he was so happy 
that the prospect of everlasting life was pleasant to him. 
And, as his subjects were of the same mind, it was a will- 
ing army that he convoked to go and fight for this strange 
queen’s cause in that strange land of the north. 

Of all the people in the realm Queen True-heart alone 
was unbelieving and opposed to the adventure, and 
even she could not account for her distrust and dread. 
““Go not away with her, Strong-arm! I know not why, 
but something tells me she is false. Whenever she laughs, 
my heart trembles,” pleaded the queen. But the king 
made light of her fears, and, kissing her and the children, 
rode off to join his army. So she stood sadly at a turret 
window, with Steadfast and Loving-eyes beside her, 
and watched the bright ranks marching away in the 
sunshine; and all of a sudden she saw that the dark 
queen herself cast no shadow, only the steed beneath 
her throwing a double on the ground. Then Queen 
True-heart knew that the beguiling woman was a witch; 
and, leaning wildly from the casement, she cried in des- 
pair, ‘‘Strong-arm! Strong-arm! O my husband!” But 
the witch’s laughter came echoing back. It was thin, 
shivery laughter, like sprays of death-cold water. At 
the first spray the shining legions vanished. At the 
second, she and the children stood alone in a weird white 
garden of frost. At the third, a frightful chill benumbed 
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her, and—something had happened!—what, she did 
not know, but her terrified little ones were clinging to 
her, and in the icy mirror at her feet she saw that they 
clasped a rigid lily-stem. 

‘‘Mother! Mother!” they wailed. But she could 
not stoop to them. And, while her heart was striving, 
a tall, dark figure stood before them, and the Witch- 
woman grasped them by the arms. 

‘‘Get up!”’ she cried. ‘‘Your mother is dead—worse 
than dead. You are mine now, and must obey my 
will.’’ 

The children stood up, and mutely gazed at her. She 
was no longer fair to look upon, and her voice was harsh, 
but they knew her. They, too, saw that she cast no 
shadow; but in the whiteness of the garden she was like 
a shadow herself. 

‘‘See!”’ she commanded, waving her left hand from 
west to east, ‘‘this is my garden. I gather my flowers 
from every country itt the world. What think ye of my 
garden?” 

The children looked around. As far as eye could 
see reached a multitude of flowers, of kinds and colors 
innumerable, yet all of glistening frostwork, and bedded 
in snow and ice, like a mosaic of jewels on a background 
of opal and mother-of-pearl. In sunshine they would 
have been too dazzling, but it was twilight here. The 
sky was full of softly glowing colors, and, when the chil- 
dren turned and looked behind them, they saw great 
golden witch-lights playing in the north. They saw, 
also, toward the north, a marvellous palace, built of 
frostwork, and flashing with a thousand shifting hues. 
Before the palace steps rose a stately fountain, in the 
showering spray of which countless rainbows gleamed. 

This fountain was the only unfrozen thing in the gar- 
den. When Steadfast beheld it, he remembered the 
witch’s promise,—‘‘A draught from the Fountain of 
Everlasting Life, which springs before my palace door.”’ 
And then he observed that the flowers lay in lines and 
ranks, from south to north, like enchanted marching 
armies upon whom the spell had fallen as they came. 
And then he looked at the lily that was his mother, 
standing lonely, by itself,—a crystal-clear blossom with 
a heart of gold. And then he lifted his eyes to the Witch- 
woman’s mocking face, and said, steadily and fearlessly,— 

‘‘Thou art a troll-hag, and I will put:an end to thee 
some day.” Fa 

The Witch-woman seemed surprised at his spirit, and 
then she laughed. ‘‘There may be obstacles in thy 
way,” she said. ‘‘But thou art a bold cub: I shall have 
fine sport taming thee.” 

Then she pointed to a wing of the palace, and said: 
‘‘Go there. "Tis time for sleep now. To-morrow I will 
set you your tasks.” And, with one yearning look at 
the lonely lily, the children went up to the glittering door. 

Within it was so dark that for a moment they could 
distinguish nothing; but they heard the sound of breath- 


ing, and yellow eyes shone out from the shadows. Then 


they dimly saw forms lying about the floor and perched 
on the rafters. And then a croaking voice said :— 

‘“‘Another! Two more! Poor little ones, who are 
you, and whence come ye to this place of misery ?”’ 

‘‘We are Loving-eyes and Steadfast,’’ answered the 
boy. ‘‘We come from the Kingdom of Golden Deeds. 
And who art thou that speakest so-kindly?”’ 

‘‘A friend,” replied the voice, now close beside them. 
And, growing accustomed to the dimness, they saw that 
the speaker was a great black raven. 

““Come and lie in the corner with the other children,” 
it said. ‘‘We creatures take turns in sheltering these 
little human forms, who cannot bear the cold so well as 
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Then they saw that on a litter of feathers, and covered 
by the wings of birds, a company of children lay asleep. 
So Loving-eyes and Steadfast cuddled under the friendly 
raven’s wings, and soon they too were slumbering. 

Very early in the morning the raven woke them. On 
the floor were stretched many animals,—bears, wolves, 
cats, hares, and foxes,—and on the rafters above perched 
great white owls, white swans, and black and jetty ravens. 
All of them—even the owls—were sleeping. 

‘‘T have roused you beforetime,” said the raven, “‘be- 
cause, as no one ever knoweth what may happen in this 
evil place, I would have a talk with you while the oppor- 
tunity is ours. How came ye here?” 

Steadfast told him. 

‘‘The same old story,”’ he replied. ‘‘That is the way 
she hath obtained all these poor children. They are 
the sons and daughters of kings that have been beguiled 
by her. Year after year the armies come marching to 
their doom, and year after year the tender children per- 
ish in her service. And this must go on forever, until 
there shall come into the garden one pure flower-heart 
that is the victim of her power alone, not of her craft, 
and one brave child-heart that will dare great things and 
will not quail before her. Thou sayest thy mother was 
not deluded by her wiles: she is, perchance, the Flower 
of Sacrifice. And how is it with thee? Hath the troll- 
hag made thee shrink or tremble?” 

‘‘Nay, not since the first,’’? answered Steadfast,—‘‘not 
after I knew her nature. And now I never shall again. 
I must be the Deliverer. ’Tis fate hath sent me. But 
thou, good raven, how camest thou under her spell ?”’ 

‘‘We creatures,” replied the raven sadly, ‘‘are foolish 
wise men whom she lured with promises of secret knowl- 
edge and skill, and everlasting life wherein to practise 
them. Because we know enough of magic to somewhat 
circumvent her, she cannot render us inanimate; but she 
hath charmed us, and we are obliged to do her direful 
bidding. Children, if they be innocent, she cannot 
change to other forms; but she leads them a wretched 
life. The chief of their tasks is to water the garden from 
the Fountain of Enchantment’’— 

‘‘The Fountain of Enchantment?” repeated Stead- 
fast.. ‘‘I thought it was the Fountain of Everlasting 
Life.” 

‘‘Everlasting enchanted life,’ returned the raven. 
‘“‘Those waters have wrought incalculable woe. Only 
her death will lay their cursed spell.”’ 

‘‘What must I do?” asked Steadfast. 

‘That I can tell thee,’ the raven replied. ‘‘Be pa- 
tient and obedient, as if thou hadst neither plan nor 
hope for the future. By and by she will leave us, to 
seek fresh victims, and then is thy time.” 

“And I?” asked Loving-eyes, earnestly. 
Raven, cannot I do something ?”’ 

‘“‘I was about to tell thee so,’’ responded the raven. 
“Thy work comes first of all. One day thou wilt find 
me lying—apparently dead—beside the lily. Take off 
my wings and my breast feathers, and from the breast 
feathers fashion a purse. Cut out the heart of the lily 
and put it in the purse.’ 

‘‘My mother’s heart?” cried Loving-eyes. 

‘‘Thou too must be brave, Loving-eyes,’’ admonished 
the raven, 

“‘T will,” promised Loving-eyes; but her voice quavered. 

‘“‘On the morning the witch departs place the purse in 
Steadfast’s bosom and fasten the wings to his shoulders. 
That is all. 

“Thou, Steadfast, must climb the lily stalk, which 
will grow till it touches the sky. Across the sky thou 
must hasten, following the stars to the Verge of the West. 
There thou must fling thyself into Space, trusting to the 
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wings. If thou art fearless they will bear thee to the 
Sun, where thou wilt find an anvil guarded by trolls. 
On that anvil thou must turn out the golden heart, and 
from it the trolls will beat thee a sword. Upon that 
sword will be graven, in runes, all thy high faith and 
courage,—the Song of Victory. Gird the sword at thy 
side, and again trust to thy pinions. They will bear thee 
to the Verge of the East, and thence thou canst find thy 
way northward by the stars. At the foot of the Fountain 
the Witch-woman will be standing, and she will tempt 
thee mightily, but, so long as thou keepest thy mind upon 
the Song, she cannot harm or foil thee. If thou lettest 
thy mind swerve for an instant, she will toss the Water 
of Enchantment upon thee, and all is lost. Cut her down 
without the pause of a breath. And then’’— 

At this moment the Witch-woman stood in the door- 
way. 

Up | up!” she cried angrily. ‘‘What meaneth this 
lazing? Up, I say!” And she swung to right and left 
a whip of many lashes tipped with icicles. Every one 
leaped up at once, and shrank away from it. 

“Out with you!” she said. ‘‘To your tasks!’ 

‘‘As for you,” she went on, frowning upon Steadfast 
and Loving-eyes, ‘‘come, your work is waiting. There 
is fresh snow to card and spin.” 

Ah, what a life she led them! They were always hungry 
and cold, and she abused and beat them. Loving-eyes 
often broke down under the never-ending toil, but Stead- 
fast did not flinch. ‘‘I am the Deliverer,’”’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I must learn to bear, and I must be always 
ready.” 

At night, however, among the other captives, they 
found sympathy and comfort; and Steadfast and the 
raven often talked apart of the great trial that was to 
come. 

At length the Witch-woman did go away to replenish 
her garden, and then was Steadfast’s time. He awoke 
that morning to find Loving-eyes beside him with the 
wings and the purse of breast feathers. She fastened 


the wings to his shoulders and placed the purse in his - 


bosom. ‘Then he began to climb the lily stem, which 
grew till it reached the sky. Hand over hand he mounted, 
and he followed the stars to the Verge of the West. Un- 
hesitating, he flung himself into the Void, and away he 
floated to the Sun. There he found an anvil guarded by 
a great company of trolls, and he emptied the precious 
purse upon the anvil. The trolls then beat him a sword 
as beautiful as a sunbeam, and along the shining blade 
he read the Song of Victory :— 

‘‘T am the Deliverer! . He that beareth me doubts not 
nor falters. Many there are that trust in me: I never 
fail.” 

Steadfast girded on the sword, plunged once more into 
Space, and was borne to the Verge of the East, whence 
he guided himself north by the stars. Looking down, he 
saw the Witch-woman standing by the fountain, and he 
knew that she would tempt him mightily. 

For a second she covered her face, as if the brightness 
of the weapon blinded her: then she gazed up and laughed. 
Instantly the garden vanished, and Steadfast looked 
down upon a waste of snow and ice, reaching to the 
farthest bounds of vision,—an immense solitude, one 
vast white desolation, soundless as death. Over it the 
stars burned and the golden witch-lights played. 

But Steadfast would not be distracted. He knew 
that the garden still lay there below him, and it was his 
place to descend, singing the Song of Victory,—‘‘I am 
the Deliverer! He that beareth me’’— 

‘‘T know a song worth two of that!”’ cried the Witch- 
woman laughing. And, as she laughed, there came charg- 
ing in from the horizon host after host of demons, The 
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air was full of the darting brightness of their weapons 
and the din of their challenging cries. Their banners of 
fog and sleet shut out the splendor of the heavens, and 
the rush of their onslaught made a wind that pierced, 
freezing, to the very marrow of his bones. But loud and 
clear his voice rang out above their shrieks and clangor: 
““He that beareth me doubts not nor falters. Many 
there are’— And, as he sang the storm-fiends vanished, 
and the white world lay in silence again. 

“‘T know a song worth three of that!” cried the Witch- 
woman laughing. 

Far away rose a dismal cry, a prolonged, howling strain, 
lifting, swelling, growing more and more distinct; and 
bounding up from every quarter of the trackless plain 
came packs of monstrous wolves, with blazing eyes and 
horrid, hungering fangs. 

Steadfast sang on, undaunted, ‘‘Many there are that 
trust in me!”— But suddenly, in an agony of fear, his 
sister’s voice came shrilling, ‘‘Steadfast! Help! Help!” 
and that was almost more than he could bear. His 
hands trembled and his voice shook; but he mastered 
himself and sang, ‘‘I never fail!’”? And, as he sang he 
leaped into the garden, swinging his sword upon the 
Witch-woman. The gleaming blade went through her 
as if she were indeed but a shadow; and, with one 
horrible scream she vanished away. 

While her shriek was ringing, Steadfast saw the garden, 
resplendent in its reawakened beauty; the Fountain of 
Enchantment, rainbow-bright beneath the witch-lights; 
the marvellous, flashing palace, with Loving-eyes and 
the others crouching upon its steps. But instantly a 
wondrous change took place. The darkness passed, and 
the sun was in the sky. Where the lily had been, Queen 
True-heart stepped forth, her face bright with joyful 
eagerness. Where the creatures had cowered, a company 
of wise men stood, and the raven came forward, looking 
very glad and proud. Where the ranks of jewelled 
flowers had lain, millions of armed hosts sprang to life. 
Loving-eyes flew to her mother’s breast. All those vast 
mu/titudes began to move. He heard voices and shouts, 
the neighing of steeds, the clang of armor. He saw 
King Strong-arm galloping from a distance. Then 
Steadfast girded the sword at his side and went to meet 
his mother. 

WooprForp, ME. 
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Reality in Religion. 


BY REV. E. E. NEWBERT. 


The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor yet in 
Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth—Joun iv. 21, 23. 


These are great words. I do not come, however, to 
interpret them. I quote the text because of the spirit 
it breathes. I quote it as a protest against the limita- 
tion of worship, as an answer to the creeds of Christen- 
dom. I quote it because it denies formal religion, and 
' places emphasis on truth and life. It does us good to 
come upon a thought like this, maybe half forgotten. 
And to find it, after having been made to believe in the 
little words of a sectarian faith, is like coming out of the 
fog of the lowland to the hills, to find the sky clear and 
the sun shining. Or it is like following a foul stream to 
find its source in a mountain spring. Indeed, it is re- 
freshing to throw off our load of belief and fear and 
doubt, and think for an hour of lifeas itis. It is inspiring 
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to think of religion as without bounds or name or division, 
just a splendid ideal of life and a daring thought of the 
eternities. 

In passing, I think of a great picture and its poor copy. 
I turn from the copy, badly done, to the original. Its 
setting is the quaint life and quiet scenes of Galilee. At 
once we think of the night prayer in the hills and the 
teaching on the mount, the central figure that of a man 
who speaks to the people of the realities of life. But we 
must not linger with the picture. It is enough to catch 
its spirit. Life is swift, and its course is onward. Re- 
ligion is a present reality. It is everywhere abroad in 
the life of the modern world. In worship? Yes. In 
good living? Yes. Hunt for religion in the beliefs of 
men, and you loseit. Bind it and bound it,and you have 
only husks. Live it, and you know it for what itis. Go 
where life goes, go where the great world’s work is done, 
and you will find real religion. Is the Church its audible 
voice? Then it should bear the live coal upon its altars. 
It should be in love with truth and in touch with life. 
It should be modern, with a message to modern man. 
It should lead, command, advance. It should be daring 
in prophecy and free in spirit. It should worship the 
living God, not learn ritual or mumble over relics in the 
sepulchre of the dead. 

So long poorly taught, we can hardly think of religion 
apart from the Church, its rites and dogmas. Baptism, 
for instance, awaits us at the outer gate. Shall it be the 
condition of our passing through? Does the kingdom of 
God wait for baptism? Is the rite a vital part of religion? 
Men have been baptized; but what of humanity? What 
of the round world? Are the unbaptized outside the 
gate? Baptism? Oh, go out some summer morning, 
and stand uncovered in the fields. Wait reverently for 
the sunrise. Be tenderly affectioned toward the world. 
Be thankful for life and not afraid of death. Let Nature 
be to you a sanctuary, the world a holy place. Invite 
the dew of the morning to wet your head; and in that 
hour of stillness, reverence, and joy, you will receive a 
baptism, the end of all novitiate and probation. 

Or what of the ordination of a minister of religion? 
Does the candidate stand in the apostolic line? Has 
he had the hands of a bishop on his head? Has he 
been consecrated by a rite which separates him from 
his fellows? Is his office holy? Are such questions of 
grave importance? Or do they concern anybody in 
this busy world but the ecclesiastic? Indeed, what is a 
minister of religion more than a man? Or what can 
ceremony add to a man? Not by any miracle can a 
priest be made a man if he be not first a man. Fools 
and knaves have been ordained to the priesthood, but 
neither bishop’s hands nor the most sacred rite can make 
a fool learn wisdom, or teach a clown to be serious, or 
put an honest soul into a knave. 

And then there are the apostolic people. These form 
an exclusive set in the kingdom of God, a sort of chosen 
They have gone through the gate, and have 
shut the gate behind them. Nothing of ceremonial or 
belief has been left undone. They have taken out in- 
surance for eternity. But what of humanity? What of 
the round world? Where stand the majority of men and 
women? In the winnowing of souls, why so few grains of 
wheat? Why so much chaff? As I try to answer, 
even in part, I think of those who are doing the world’s 
work. I think of the men and women who are fighting 
the world’s battles and winning its victories. I think 
of the shoulders beneath the ponderous wheel of progress, 
now rolling on, now down to the hub in the mire. I think 
of those who are lending a hand in the gigantic world 
struggle for the supremacy of righteousness. I \think of 
those in the vanguard who light watch-fires on the hills, 
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who are educating, humanizing, liberating. Or I think 
of the gentle hands, the swift feet, the tender heart, the: 
angels of mercy and peace, in whom dwell sweetness and’ 
light. Who are they? By what name are they called? 
To what church, if any, do they belong? Idle the ques- 
tion, impossible the answer. Sufficient is it that they 
establish a Christian civilization. No, not an exclusive 
set, not a small division of humanity, but these lovers: 
and comrades and workers who walk together, constitute 
the kingdom of God. If this be not so, woe unto the: 
world, hopeless our human lot! © 

Humanity has made many experiments, and from 
failure learned wisdom. All that the ecclesiastic would. 
to-day teach has been tried, and it has failed. At least. 
for one thousand years the religion of dogma and cere- 
monial ruled the world. These ten centuries are dis- 
tinguished by the supremacy of a blind faith. For one 
thousand years men knelt to the ecclesiastic, and in 
death turned to him as the arbiter of their eternal destiny. 
I do not forget that this absolutism of the Church for- 
bade progress. I do not forget that it made scholarship 
a dangerous calling, that it set a price on high intelli- 
gence, that it hunted down the printing-press and burned. 
the book, that it stamped every new thought as heresy, 
that it burned the thinker and hated the truth. And all 
this was done in the name of religion. It was done in 
defence of the faith. It was done for Holy Church and 
God. The experiment, however, was a failure. The 
absolutism of the Church was checked. Humanity broke 
the fetters that bound it to little things, and the awaken- 
ing, wondering world started for freedom. We boast a 
modern age, we talk of democracy, we proclaim the rights 
of men, because, in the bitter conflict, medievalism lost. 
It lost in art; it lost in literature; it lost in science; it 
lost in politics; it lost in religion. The triumph was not 
of a party: it was a triumph for humanity. The destiny 
of the round world wasinvolved. ‘The Old-world principle 
was hurled back: the New-world principle appeared. 
The medieval ages ended, the modern began. ‘The worst 
stage of religious nightmare was lifted from the mind and 
conscience of mankind. Yet think what might have 
been! Think what might have been, had medizvalism 
triumphed! Think what might have been, had dogmas 
silenced reason! Think what might have been, had the 
absolutism of the Church and the Old-world principle 
continued supreme! 

Let him who easily forgets think what might have been. 
Manhood suffrage and manhood religion are not ideals of 
medizevalism. These are ideals of freemen, wrung from 
tyranny and paid for with a great price. Only the man 
who forgets, values as a small thing our heritage of re- 
ligious liberty. Only the man who forgets is indifferent 
to religious progress. Only the man who forgets can 
receive unmoved the suggestion of a revival of a dog- 
matic faith and an ecclesiastical absolutism which ever 
has meant bondage, ignorance, superstition, fear, and 
stagnation. Only the man who forgets can be misled 
by the mockery of form or the quackery of belief. Only 
the man who forgets can deny the logic of the new learn- 
ing or can turn his back on reason and experience, his 
face toward the past. 

As truth is above price, as liberty is worth its cost, 
as freedom is precious to every man, I urge on this genera- 
tion that it forget not, neither be indifferent to religious 
progress. In the name of freedom, in the name of truth, 
I plead for manhood religion, for the simple truth, for the 
honest thought, for the supremacy of character. I plead 
for the modern learning, which emancipates the world, 
which crowns every man a king and anoints every man a 
priest. I plead for the modern living, sane and glad- 
some and wholesome. I plead for the modern age, splen- 
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did in achievement, rich in promise. I plead for modern 
man, who has come so far and done so much, I plead 
for the modern religious idea whose support is the truth 
that makes men free. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


They might not need me, 
Yet they might; 

T’ll let my heart be 
Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


The Past and Present. 


It was my fortune in early life to enjoy the personal 
friendship of some of our older ministers who preserved 
the professional traditions. 

Times have changed, so that many of the old saws and 
customs cannot be adopted now as rules of conduct, even 
if men wanted rules from another generation; but all of 
them give some indication of what those days were. I 
am speaking to-day especially of the lives of Massachu- 
setts men. 

Let it be remembered that till 1831 a settled clergyman 
in Massachusetts belonged to what the late Joseph Allen 
called, with great precision, a peerage into which noblemen 
were received for life. Precisely similar is the position 
of a French senator under the French constitution of 
to-day; that is to say, if a man was settled as the minister 
of a New England church and no special provision was 
made to the contrary, he was settled for life. This 
meant that what was considered a competent salary was 
assigned to him. The town had a contract with him for 
the annual payment of that salary, and no one but a 
council of the churches could turn him out. The council 
could not turn him out excepting for visible immorality, 
to be proved on trial. 

Of such men who were ordained before the year 1800 
I have seen two or three, and I have heard their stories 
of their early life. My own grandfather, Enoch Hale, 
who died in the year 1837, was one of them. He was 
settled as minister of Westhampton in Massachusetts, I 
think in the year 1778. He was minister of the same 
parish when he died, having been in the ministry of that 
parish fifty-nine years. I do not think that a census of 
the town ever recorded more than eleven hundred in- 
habitants. The earliest census, that of 1790, gave 
nothing like that population. For those years practically 
the Congregational Church was the only church. Prac- 
tically, therefore, he was the religious and moral super- 
visor of every person who resided in that town. It was 
his duty every day to bear in mind more or less the con- 
dition of every household in the town. His parish visits 
from house to house were, strictly speaking, not simply 
a friendly call of one neighbor upon another. I do not 
suppose he thought of it, but in point of fact it was his 
personal duty to know how each household was getting 
on. For every man who paid a tax in the town of West- 
hampton contributed something toward the salary of 
the minister, and it would have been the minister’s duty, 
if it were not his pleasure, to acquaint himself with every 
household as the year went by. 
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This made of what professional men call ‘‘parish visit- 
ing” quite a different affair from what it is to-day. In 
the country towns, possibly in Boston, the parish visits 
were arranged in advance, so that notice of them could 
be given from the pulpit. 

“I shall visit in the south part of the fifth school 
district next Thursday. Friday I shall visit in the north 
part of that district, God permitting.’’ Something like 
this was said in advance from the pulpit, and the people 
were expected to be ready to receive the minister. Un- 
less something adverse happened or transpired, he met 
that appointment as a merchant to-day meets a note 
which comes due at the bank. 

What followed was that he knew probably by sight, 
certainly by name, every man, woman, and child in the 
parish. And, as I am fond of saying, if Jenny Lind were 
born in an attic, the minister knew it and could see 
that she was rightly trained. If Tom showed a fondness 
for mathematics, the minister knew it and could see that 
he was rightly trained. If Nahum seemed to be throw- 
ing himself away with drink, the minister knew it and 
could give Nahum the counsel or other help he needed. 

There was another bit of social order, which has rusted 
or worn away as the century wore on, which is, all the 
same, worth recollecting. It is the nooning institution 
of the primitive churches which brought people to- 
gether on Sunday. Here was a large township. There 
were perhaps twenty-five square miles in it Scattered 
over the surface of such a town there might be one 
hundred, two hundred, or three hundred homes. ‘There 
was not much to bring the different families together, 
unless they lived quite near each other. There was not 
much, but there was one institution nearly infallible,— 
that was the institution of Sunday, or the Lord’s Day, 
or the Sabbath, and what depended uponit. On Sunday 
every household in the town sent one or more representa- 
tives to what was properly called the meeting-house. 
The meeting was not simply for worship. It was for 
friendly greeting for people who hardly met otherwise. 
Probably it emptied three-quarters of the houses of the 
town. Why not? Very likely there was no door-key. 
There was no need of one. Everybody had at least one 
horse. All the children had feet and legs on which they 
could walk. Even if people had no devout impulse they 
were glad to go to meeting, because going to meeting 
was going once a week to the club. Very likely a ‘‘noon- 
ing-house”’ was built for the occasion. Very likely you 
carried to meeting with you something for lunch,—tea 
or coffee or milk. The minister knew, as he preached 
in the morning, that the very same people would be there 
in the afternoon. Perhaps he said in the sermon, ‘‘We 
will return to this subject in the afternoon.” 

In such social conditions I have seen once and again 
young mothers who had carried their babies to church 
with them. If the child waked from a nap and cried, 
the mother went quietly out of the meeting-house with 


him and sat on the front doorsteps till he went to sleep . 


again. And, when the morning service was over, those 
who had friends living near the meeting-house spent the 
noon hour with them: those who did not care to do this 
met together at the nooning-house, where was a fire and 
hot water and the other opportunities for luncheon. 

Now I have no idea that we can roll back the ages so 
far as to recall these precise habits of parish life; but 
once a year, if I have the good fortune to be at the annual 
meeting of Congregational ministers, I say that they 
have it in their power to recall some of the advantages 
of such simple customs. 

Suppose there are half a dozen churches in the “Centre,” 
where there was but one. The minister of the ‘‘First 
Church” ought to know and be on good terms with all 
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the other ministers. If he be, he might bring them all 
together every spring. He might have a map of the 
whole township with the residence of every person 
marked. If by good luck the township had but ten 
thousand people in it, or less, it would be easier to bring 
about the old relationships. But, if by bad luck it con- 
tained two hundred thousand people, it would not be 
impossible so to arrange precincts and districts and 
other subdivisions that the twenty or the fifty ministers 
of different churches whom he should bring together 
should be able to take his share in a house-to-house 
visitation which should make it sure that each family in 
the town had at least one intelligent friend who knew its 
needs, its hopes, and its fears. Such a meeting of the 
five or fifteen ministers of the town would show who those 
*people are whom it is the fashion to call the unchurched ; 
and, if such a “survey,” as our ecclesiastical friends in 
England would call it, were once begun, every day would 
show new opportunities for making it useful. 

Our dear friend Carleton Staples, who will not meet 
with us again at the meeting of Congregational ministers 
in May, can no longer make his wise suggestions in such 
matters at that gathering. But it is never too late to 
suggest to the ministers of Massachusetts that they have 
a great deal of work to do, each in his own town outside 
of the particular local organization which calls him into 
that community. 

Let us all thank God that in our country the settled 
minister is still a man of all work for all his neighbors. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let nothing affright thee. All things will pass away. 
God only is he that is unchangeable. Patience will 
bring about all. He that hath God hath all things, 
and he that hath him not hath nothing.—Molinos. 


Sd 


It is a great thing when our Gethsemane hours come, 
when the cup of bitterness is pressed to our lips, and 
when we pray that it may pass away, to feel that it is 
not fate, that it is not necessity, but divine love for good 
ends working upon us.—E. H. Chapin. 


ee 


It is nothing to a man to be greater or less than an- 
other, to be esteemed, or otherwise, by the public or 
private world in which he moves. Does he, or does he 
not, behold and love and live the unchangeable, the 
essential, the divine ?>—George MacDonald. 


yd 


You reap what you sow, not something else, but that. 
An act of love makes the soul more loving. A deed of 
humbleness deepens humbleness. The thing reaped is 
the very thing sown, multiplied a hundred-fold. You 
have sown the seed of life, you reap life everlasting.— 


F.. W. Robertson. 
& 


Morals is the direction of the will on universal ends. 
He is immoral who is acting to any private end. He 
is moral—we say it with Marcus Aurelius and with Kant 
—whose aim or motive may become a universal rule, 
binding on all intelligent beings. We affirm that in 
all men is this majestic perception and command, that 
it is the presence of the Eternal in each perishing man,— 
Emerson. 
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THE SToRY OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
By Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.—Were one to 
take the statements made in this volume 
without qualification and without compari- 
son with the testimony of those who take an 
opposite view of the situation in the Congo 
Free State, he would say that King Leopold 
was one of the most far-sighted and generous 
philanthropists of the century, that in the 
heart of Africa an astonishing work of civi- 
lization has been accomplished within the 
lifetime of a generation, and that, compared 
with other experiments in colonial govern- 
ment, the king’s administration had been a 
shining success. According to the author the 
awful Arab slave-trade has been suppressed, 
the natives have been set free from fears 
and perils which have beset them for a thou- 
sand years, their condition has been in every 
way improved, and a period of wonderful 
prosperity has begun for the inhabitants of 
a million square miles in darkest Africa. 
Moreover, he claims that all this has been 
done under the wise and beneficent leader- 
ship of the Catholic Church. Catholic mis- 
sions and the result of them are praised. 
None others are. In regard to the charges 
made against those who administer the 
affairs of the Congo Free State, the reply is 
that many of the charges are false, that 
some of them are instigated by the jealousy 
of Protestant missionaries, and that the un- 
doubted and proved atrocities were few in 
number; that they happened long ago, that 
they were never official, and that they were 
only such as are incidental to the conflict 
between savage life and European civiliza- 
tion everywhere. ‘The dried hands that were 
exhibited in photographs, it is claimed, were 
not taken from living men. The cases of 
cannibalism were few and secret, survivals 
merely of ancient habits. Many of those 
who were photographed to show their mu- 
tilations, it is claimed, were the victims of 
cruelty practised on them by their own 
chiefs and fellow-countrymen. Moreover, the 
charge is made that the secret animus of the 
movement against this Belgian enterprise is 
the greed and jealousy of British merchants 
seeking a market and envious of the success 
of King Leopold and his chartered schemes. 
The present writer does not feel called upon 
to go into any comparison of facts, dates, 
and evidences, but calls attention to this 
book as one that must be read by any one 
who would learn what possible answer can 
be made to the charges of Mr. Morell and 
others, including English and American mis- 
sionaries, We get here a full exposition of 
the ground taken by Cardinal Gibbon in his 
letter to the recent Peace Congress in Boston. 


LirE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. By 
Sarah A. Tooley. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.75.—Last October was 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the day 
when Florence Nightingale set out with a 
band of thirty-eight nurses for service in the 
Crimean War. At eighty-four she lives to 
know that her name is honored in every 
civilized country, and that, as the direct re- 
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sult of reforms which her example and coun- 
sel have furthered, sufferers not only among 
the soldiers in camp, barracks, and hospital 
enjoy a care formerly unknown, and ad- 
vanced of course by the noble results of 
modern science, but that her influence ex- 
tends to the inmates of English workhouses 
and sends trained nurses to the homes of 
the poor. As a girl, Florence Nightingale, 
“the squire’s daughter,” lived in a beauti- 
ful home and enjoyed the healthy advan- 
tages of country life. Her first patient, 
after her dolls, was the dog for whose sake 
she tore up the shepherd’s clean white smock 
into bandages and brought triumphantly to 
later usefulness. Her study of nursing and 
of hospital systems seems almost providen- 
tial in view of the uses to which her knowl- 
edge and skill were put in later years when 
the imperative call to the Crimea came to 
her in the quiet of her country home. It is 
a thrilling story, that of her fight with ad- 
verse conditions, complicated by the red 
tape, the miserable mismanagement, and the 
inadequacy of official representatives and 
official stores. The tale has been often re- 
told, but it keeps its interest: and less well 
known are the experiences of her later years, 
though hardly less valuable to the cause of 
humanity. Miss Nightingale will be eighty- 
five in the coming May. 


ON BECOMING BuinD. By Dr. Emile Javal. 
Translated by Carroll E. Edson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—Dr. 
Javal, member of the French Academy of 
Medicine and honorary director of the oph- 
thalmic laboratory of the Ecdle des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, had the misfortune to lose 
his sight at the age of sixty-two. In this 
volume, which seems to have been one of 
the first-fruits of his labors in the years of 
darkness, since he speaks of himself as still 
“a parvenu in blindness,” he has compiled 
chapters of direct advice as to means and 
methods of alleviating the misfortune, which 
he never for a moment minimizes. It is 
addressed partly to the families of blind 
persons, partly to his confréres in medicine, 
partly to the blind themselves. The sug- 
gestions concerning correspondence, exercis- 
ing, home conveniences, aids to professional 
work, and the extent to which sight may be 
replaced by the other senses are drawn mainly 
from his own experience combined with a 
wide correspondence with other blind per- 
sons of similar tastes and deprivations. M. 
Javal speaks of his book as fostering “the 
illusion of being useful,” which gives more 
pleasure to the blind than almost anything 
else; but in his case it is certainly no illu- 
sion. The book may well put courage into 
the heart of one who sees a similar fate be- 
fore him, create a sense of brotherhood with 
the blind, and give useful hints to those who 
come into close contact with them. 


THE Girt oF LA Giortia. By Clara Dris- 
coll. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—The scenes of this interesting ro- 
mance are laid in Texas and New Mexico, 
and concern the fortunes of the beautiful 
girl, the sole representative of a Mexican 
family, whose lands and fortunes have been 
sequestrated by the guile of American specu- 
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lators. A young man from New York, son 
of one of the principal owners of the Cala- 
veras Ranch, visits the country to inspect 
the property and learn, if possible, how it 
may be made more productive for the man- 
agers and stockholders. The inevitable love 
passage between the young American and 
the beautiful Ilaria occurs, and leads to many 
exciting episodes of strife and murder be- 
fore at last the climax is reached. In all 
such ill-assorted social groups as are formed 
upon the frontier between American and 
Mexican life the elements of tragedy are 
present from the beginning. Between the 
handsome youth and the beautiful girl, under 
the circumstances, the course of true love 
could not by any possibility run smooth. 
How fate works out the fortunes of these 
lovable youths we leave our readers to dis- 
cover, with the assurance that they will pass 
an interesting season in their company. The 
story is well conceived and well written, and 
serves to keep in memory an historical epoch 
full of romantic surprises and tragic inci- 
dents. 


THE HAWTHORNE CENTENARY AT THE 
WaAySIDE, CONCORD, 1904. Edited by T. W. 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Mrs. Lothrop, who conceived and 
arranged the plans for the Hawthorne cen- 
tenary exercises of last summer, has reason 
to feel proud of the results, and many others 
have equal reason to congratulate themselves 
that the present ownership of the Wayside 
has fallen to one who earnestly appreciates 
the significance of its memories, and whose 


own hospitality is wide and gracious. The. 


occasion was a memorable one, and the ad- 
dresses and papers which it ‘called forth well 
deserve the permanent form given them in 
this volume. Four days of tributes and of 
reminiscence included addresses by Mr. 
Higginson, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Sanborn, Hon. 
John S. Keyes, Maud Howe Elliott, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, Charles T. Copeland, and 
Charles Francis Adams, with letters from 
many leading writers and prominent men. 
There are many good stories here, many in- 
teresting trifles of personal recollection, many 
thoughtful estimates of the great romancer’s 
characters or qualities. Of especial and 
touching interest are the brief letters of 
Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, with their suggestions of her pres- 
ent work among the cancerous poor. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT LAZENBY, ON THE FOLLOWING 
THEMES AND DATES: 
Friday, March 31. 
“Martineau, the Prophet of Theism.” 
Friday, April 7. e 
“Martineau, the Interpreter of Conscience.” 
Friday, April 14. 
“Martineau, the Apostle of Christianity.” 
Friday, April 21. 
“Martineau and Modern Unitarianism.” 


The lectures will be given at three o'clock in the after- 
noon and will be free to all. The public cordially invited. 


bg ey od OF oe: te oor 
2-cent stamp for sample copy . J. Howst, 
yo Czar St., Toronto, Can. . 
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Books of Poetry. 


The name of Aloysius Coll has become fa- 
miliar in magazines and periodicals, and his 
book, The Harem and Other Poems, includes 
many verses that may well be familiar to 
readers of current literature. They repre- 
sent many moods and are attuned to many 
keys. ‘That Mr. Coll has written for periodi- 
cals as different in aim and substance as The 
Smart Set and the Christian Endeavor World 
or the Youth’s Companion and the Rosary 
shows unusual ‘versatility. The leading 
poem, much more intense than the others, 
is of a class still apart. The Poems of Eg- 
bert Willard Fowler represent the work of 
Egbert Willard Fowler, and were collected 
and arranged for publication by the writer 
while fighting the disease which caused his 
death a year later. He did not live to see 
the completed book, but a friendly preface 
is contributed by A. Von Ende. The poems 
are written in irregular, unrhymed forms, 
and give evidence of a sensitive tempera- 
ment, a love for beauty, and an appreciation 
of nature’s changes. A slender volume con- 
taining a single long poem by Emma C. 
Dulaney is called A Sky Panorama, and nar- 
tates the successful attempt of a good grand- 
mother to entertain the children on a rainy 
day by finding marvellous pictures in the 
clouds. Augustus George Heaton has been 
better known as an artist than as a poet. 
His best-known picture is ‘‘The Recall of 
Columbus” at the Capitol in Washington, 
from which the 50-cent Columbian stamp 
was engraved. His poems, collected under 
the title Fancies and Thoughts in Verse, have 
a wide range and include impressions of nat- 
ure, imaginative and romantic verses, art 
reveries, patriotic and religious sentiment, 
and humorous quips and fancies. 

W. J. Henderson is the musical critic of 
the New York Sun, and his collection of 
poems, Pipes and Timbrels, is distinguished 
by intellectual sympathy with the best 
things and honest thought on deep subjects, 
combined with a poetic expression that 
shows the power of fitting rhyme and rhythm 
to the substance. Many of the poems have 
both strength and beauty of expression. The 
initial poem in Charles Henry St. John’s 
The Dawn of Freedom is a story of the last 
days of chivalry, and besides this there are 
many miscellaneous poems, varying in sen- 
timent and form. This writer’s first vol- 
ume was published in 1859. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harper & Brothers are the publishers of 
the illustrated edition of Hannah Warner’s 
Easter Story, now again in season. It is said 
that many copies of this little book are sold 
every year. It contains the first Easter 
story, told in the words of the Bible, a flower 
fairy story appropriate to the time, and a 
poem, prettily bound, with marginal illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. 


William A, Pond & Co., music publishers | T 


of New York, send out three volumes of 
Organ Gems, selected by Albert W. Berg, 
which include a wide variety of especially 
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good music for the organ. ‘Preludes, 
Postludes, and Hymn Tunes’ is fairly ex- 
plained by its title; and it is sufficient to 
say that the composers represented are those 
whose work in this class of music is unques- 
tionably of the highest order.: “Wedding, 
Festive, National, and Requiem Music” in- 
cludes Barnby’s Bridal March, Schumanun’s 
Bride’s Song, Tschaikowsky’s Marche Fu- 
nébre, and nearly a score of other selections. 
Of a more varied character are thirty-one 
fine selections, mainly for soft stops, which 
begin with Liszt and end with Mendelssohn. 
The set of three books will be found inter- 
esting and helpful by organists. 


The Easter leaflets issued by the James 
H. West Company, 220 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, are attractive in appearance and ap- 
propriate in sentiment. ‘They have the ad- 
vantage also of bearing no denominational 
imprint, so that their message of cheer can 
go anywhere. And they are fitted not alone 
for Easter, but for all times when a word 
of comfort and hope is needed. First are 
two by Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘The Abiding Love”’ 
and ‘‘The Other Side.”” .Gladstone’s notable 
“Prayer for the Dead” is here, and ‘The 
Two Mysteries” (life and death) by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Two or three are by Mr. 
West himself, for whose verses there is a con- 
stantly increasing call,—‘‘The Loved and 
Gone,” ‘‘The Kiss of Death’ (which is ac- 
companied in the same leaflet by ‘“Known 
of Old” and ‘‘Eastward Windows’’), and an- 
other, also containing three brief pieces, 
under the general title of ‘The Feast of 
Resurrection,” being voices of the spring. 
Mr. Blake’s ““Many Mansions” is quaint in 
diction and full of poetic grace. Others are 
George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible” and Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘‘After Death” (‘‘He who died at 
Azan sends this to comfort faithful friends’). 
All of these are admirably printed, many of 
them in two colors. They are a group of 
bright and earnest Easter messages which 
cannot fail to be welcomed by any who re- 
ceives one or more of them. ‘The price is 5 
cents each, or 50 cents per dozen. 


The Magazines. 


The story of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency, now told comprehensively for the 
first time, is begun in Leslie’s Magazine for 
April. The article is written by a man 
thoroughly familiar with the Pinkerton 
methods, who traces in an absorbing man- 
ner the rise, development, and scope of the 
greatest detective agency in the world. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Jesus lives. Easter song, with violin obligato. By Ed- 
uardo Marzo, 
Thou gavest me a Rose. Song by Gaston Borch. 
Isawthee. Song. By Gaston Borch. 
I have walked with God to-day. Song. By W. H. Neid- 


linger. 

ioers Lyrique. By William Smith- 

yte. 

Mine Only, Mine Alone. Song for high voice. 
Starnes. 

Good-bye. Song. By F. Paoli Tosti. 

he Summer Sun is sinking low. Song, with violin obli- 

Pw By Carl Busch. 

A Love Letter. High voice. By W. W. Lowitz. 


The Cha ye the piano. By Jaques cores ge eer 


For the piano. 


By Percy 


leep. Song for medium voice. by A 


Come forth, my Love. Song for medium voice. By Rob- 
ert Coverley. 

TheTattler. Intermezzo polka. By Danforth W. Comins. 

From Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York. 

Organ Gems. Modern Gems. Principally for soft stops. 
By Albert W. Berg. 

es Postludes, and Hymn Tunes. By Albert W. 

erg. 

Wedding, Festive, National, and Requiem Music. For 

the organ. By Albert W. Berg. 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
By Proressors STEVENS AND BurRTON. 

A new and thoroughly revised and corrected edition, 
with maps and tables, $1.00 net 

The chief characteristics of the book are simplicity of 
construction, completeness in its exhibit of the paral- 
lelism of the Gospels, and, above all, practical useful- 
ness for students and teachers of the life of Christ. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ 
By Wi.ui1aM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D. 


248 pages 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 
Itisa remarkable piece of work and a marvel of com- 
Should be used by every student of the 


pression. 
Gospels. 


The Bible: Its Origin and Nature 
By Pror. Marcus Dons, D.D. 


12m, $1.co net (postage 11 cents), 

A scholarly yet popular exposition of the origin and 
nature of the Bible. The book is valuable not only to 
ministers but to every reader of the English Bible. 


Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers 
By Pror. FRANK C. PorTErR, Pu.D., D.D. 


12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 

A new volume of “The Messages of the Bible.’ 
There 1s no other book in English that makes available 
for students and readers of the Bible the results of 
modern scholarship in this obscure but important field. 


A new volume of 


The Internalional Critical Commentary : 


Amos and Hosea 
By W. R. Harper, Pu.D., LL.D. 


Crown, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 20 cents). 

The International Critical has been characterized by 
the leading theological publications, both of this coun- 
try and of Europe, as the ‘‘ best commentary on the 
whole Bible in existence.”” Specimen pages and spe- 
cial offer to subscribers sent free on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Just Published ! 


Organ Gems 


Modern Gems (principally for soft stops). 
31 pieces. Fifty cents. 


Preludes, Postludes, and Hymn Tunes. 
30 pieces. Fifty cents. 


Wedding, Festive, National and Requiem 
Tusic. 22 pieces. Fifty cents. 


Price for introduction, 30 cents each, post- 
paid. List of contents free. 


WM. A. POND & COMPANY, 


148 Fifth Avenue’ = - New York 
EASTER SERMONS 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Many Mansions in God’s House. 

‘Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

The Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

Souls already Risen with Christ. 

Communities Above. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

What God Gives, He Gives Forever. 
For individuals, or, in quantity, for Post-office Missions. 
ALL SENT FREE. Address Miss L. Freemay Clarke, gx 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Home. 


A Reversed Decision. 


‘Mother is cranky, anyway. She’s always fussin’ round 
me, 

It’s ‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘Don’t do that,’ and fearin’ I 
will drownd me, 

Or get my neck broke playin’ ball, or lose myself a- 
trampin’. 


There ain’t no use of it at all: I wish she’d stop her 
rampin’. 

I’m big enough to manage things, and I don’t want her 
near me. 

I’ll get along all right alone. Her ‘ “ttle boy.’ Oh, dear 
me! 


Pshaw, mother!” 


The trundle-bed had creaked and creaked with some one’s 
restless motions; 

An active little brain was full of childhood’s fearsome 
notions, 

*Twas very dark ; around the house the wind set up a 
moaning, 

And (could it be?) within the walls there was a sound of 
groaning. 

A stifled wail that louder grew into a steady crying, 

And then a wild, appealing shout which set the echoes 
flying, — 

“ Come, moth-e-r ! ” 
— Elliot Walker, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Elder Brother. 


BY H. G, DURYEE. 


He was one of the big, big family living 
on a hilly road near a white house. 

The. people in this house, who wore funny 
pink dresses and pink sun-bonnets and thick 
shoes, called his mother That Beautiful Oak; 
and his mother smiled at the name, for she 
liked the pink sun-bonnets and knew they 
were friends. 

For other companions there were the chil- 
dren of a plump neighbor whom the pink 
sun-bonnets called Our Maple, and many 
buzzing, singing visitors who brought news 
from far-away places, and the sunshine that 
came and went, and -the rain that splashed 
over them; but above all there was the family 
itself. So big a household could never be 
lonely or lack excitement, and at almost any 
hour in the day or night one who listened 
might hear a soft murmur which meant that 
most of those children were trying to talk 
at once. 

But, all the while they talked and laughed, 
they were growing up with many stretchings 
and twistings into bigger and bigger chil- 
dren; and one day this especial Elder Brother 
—for they were all Elder Brothers when you 
stop to think of it—felt something pressing 
against his foot. He knew just what it was 
and what was coming, so he stopped his talk 
and listened, 

Presently he heard a wee, wee voice. 

“Elder Brother, Elder Brother,” it called. 

“Well,” answered Elder Brother, ‘what 
isatr 

“You're standing on my head.’ 

“‘T know it, and it’s good for your head,” 

“But I want to get out.” 

“You can’t: it isn’t time.” 

“But I want to see the world,” 

“Well, you will when you're old enough,” 

“When will that be?” 
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“Oh, by and by, when you’ve grown 
more and we have changed our dresses.” 

“Will you tell me when it’s time?” 

“Yes, Little Brother, now go to sleep and 
grow.” 

So Little Brother cuddled down into quiet 
and the weeks went by. Then, when he 
had had a nice long nap, he called out,— 

“Elder Brother, Elder Brother, is it time?” 

And Elder Brother answered cheerily: 
“Not yet. The birds haven’t gone, and the 
nights are warm, and our dresses are still 
green. Sleep some more.” 

So Little Brother cuddled down again 
and more weeks went by. And then he 
roused once more. 

“Elder Brother, Elder Brother,” he called, 
“is it time?” 

And Elder Brother answered cheerily: 
“Not quite yet. The apples are red, and 
the winds are sharp at night, and some of us 
have begun to change our dresses; but I 
haven’t. Just a little longer.” 

Again Little Brother cuddled down and 
slept, and this time it was Elder Brother 
who spoke first. 

“Tittle Brother, Little Brother,” he called, 
and his voice was very gentle. ‘‘ Wake up! 
It is time. My dress is all scarlet and yel- 
low, and the wind is calling me! Wake up.” 

Little Brother roused. 

“Ts it really time?” 

“Yes, and I am going to leave you.” 

“Oh,” said Little Brother, ‘‘is that the 
way?” 

“Yes,” said Elder Brother, “that’s the 
way.” 

‘But I shall miss you,”’ said Little Brother. 

“No, you won’t; for there is much to see, 
and besides you’ll be an Elder Brother your- 
self. But, before I go, I want to give you 
some good advice. You must on no ac- 
count do more than peep out into the world 
for a long time, remember that. After many 
months there will come a soft wind telling 
you that it is spring, and perhaps a bird will 
hop about you and say the same thing, and 
no doubt a sunbeam will try to persuade you; 
but be careful. Don’t believe them too 
readily. Sometimes they don’t know; and. 
even while they are talking, cold, wet snow 
will scurry down. Be patient; and, when 
you feel ali warm inside and your sisters 
and brothers look fat and pink and the snow 
is all gone from the shady hollows, then it 
will be time to put on your first dress. So 
here’s good luck to you, Little Brother, and 
good-bye. I’m off to try my fortune.” 

Little Brother felt something stretch and 
lift about his head, and in another minute 
the light was shining down on him, and he 
knew he was out in the world at last. He 
laughed aloud with pleasure. 

“Elder Brother, Elder Brother,’ he 
called, ‘‘it is good to grow, and I am very 
happy. Are you happy too?” 

“Yes, Little Brother,” came the answer, 
“very happy. Good-bye.” 

And far down the road went Elder 
Brother, romping, dancing, darting, a gayly 
decked adventurer. 

Several grown people, who saw him as he 
went, said, ‘‘What a beautiful oak leaf!” 
But one of the wearers of the pink sun-bon- 
nets picked him up. She knew he was an 
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Elder Brother, and, looking at the base of 
his slender stem, she found, sure enough, 
a tiny hollow, round as a cap, in which 
Little Brother had snuggled as he grew. 


The Buggies Sadie bought. 


“Those baby buggies you may pack and 
send to the second-hand man,” said Mr, 
Spencer. ‘‘Every one buys go-carts nowa- 
days, and these are so hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned that we never could expect to sell 
them. If we get a dollar apiece, I shall be 
glad to be rid of them.” 

“O Uncle Frank, would you sell me one 
for a dollar?” asked an eager voice. 

‘‘What in the world do you want with a 
baby buggy, Sadie, and a green plush lined 
one at that?” laughed Mr. Spencer. ‘“‘It’s 
entirely too big for your dolls, even if you 
took the whole family out at once.” 

But Sadie was in earnest. She had come 
for a drive with her uncle to the little town 
where he had bought out a store, and was 
making plans to dispose of the goods, and, 
as soon as she saw the baby buggies, a brill- 
iant thought popped into her head. “I 
want to take Mrs. Adler’s baby out riding 
in it,’ she said. ‘‘You know, Uncle Frank, 
they live in that big tenement house back of 
us, and the children have no place at all to 
play except right on the pavement; but, if 
you will sell me this buggy, I can take the 
baby out in it every day,” 

“That is a fine plan,’ said Mr. Spencer; 
‘but are you sure your mamma will like it ?”’ 

“Indeed she will,’ said Sadie. ‘‘She told 
me the next time she went down town she 
would see the doctor about that poor baby; 
but all it needed, she thought, was just fresh 
air, so I know she would be willing to have 
me do something. I’ve got my dollar right 
here, uncle.’”’ And she took a shining coin 
out of a little bead purse that dangled from 
her belt. 

“How many girls could you find to help 
you wheel the carriage; or is there only one 
poor baby in the tenement house?” asked 
Uncle Frank gravely. 

““There’s just lots and lots of them,’’ said 
Sadie sadly, ‘“‘but they couldn’t all use the 
one buggy. I know of a dozen girls who 
would be glad to help, and the babies can 
take turns even, if they can’t all go at once.” 

“T’ll sell you the whole lot for one dollar,” 
said Mr. Spencer, taking the money, ‘‘and 
you and your little friends can have a regu- 
lar parade every fine day. How will that 
do?” 

“Really and truly?” cried Sadie, jumping 
down from her perch to count the buggies. 
“Ten!” she exclaimed breathlessly. ‘‘Thank 
you ever and ever so much!” 

Strangers who walk through the beautiful 
shady avenue are apt to turn and look at 
the old-fashioned baby buggies pushed by 
little girls in pretty white dresses. The 
laughing babies are clean and sweet, but 
their clothes are often old and patched, so 
visitors in the town cannot understand the 
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meaning of the gay little procession. Once 
in a while a lady stops the big policeman on 
that beat and hears this explanation :— 

“Yes, ma’am,” the blue-coated policeman 
says with a smile, ‘‘the little girls live on 
this avenue, but the babies don’t. They 
come from the big tenement houses you can 
see over the tops of the trees. Every year 
there used to be lots of little funerals from 
that place, but there hasn’t been one this 
summer, The mothers put the babies in 
the buggies, and the children keep them out 
under the trees hours at a time. And lots 
of folks are taking an interest in the babies 
since they seen how pale they were at first. 
One lady buys fresh milk every day and keeps 
it on ice for them, and another shows the 
mothers how to bathe them, and somebody 
else sees about clean clothes, and this whole 
neighborhood takes a hand.” 

“That was the best bargain I ever made,” 
said Mr. Spencer, watching the procession 
pass under the drooping elm-trees. ‘‘That 
dollar has been too precious to spend, so I’ll 
give it back to you, dear, for a keepsake.”’ 

“It was my best bargain, too,’’ said Sadie, 
tucking the robe about the dimpled feet of 
her charge. ‘I never get tired pushing my 
buggy any more since Dr. Parks says we 
are keeping the babies alive and well. Don’t 
you think it is worth a great deal to hear 
that, uncle?” 

‘Indeed it is, and you girls deserve every 
word of it,” said Mr. Spencer heartily. 
“When these old-fashioned buggies wear out, 
I will see that you have dear little go-carts 
for your charges; but I don’t believe the 
babies will ever know the difference.” 

“There never will be any nicer ones than 
these green plush ones,” said Sadie decid- 
edly. “Yes, Patsy, I’ll catch up with the 
othersinaminute. Good-bye, UncleFrank.”’ 
And she joined the merry little girls farther 
up the avenue.—Hilda Richmond, in Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Johnnie’s Bedtime. 


At half-past eight mother always said, 
“Come, Johnnie, it is time to go to sleep.” 

And sometimes Johnnie said, “I don’t 
want to,” or, “Wait a minute,” or, ‘‘I’d 
rather not.” And sometimes (it grieves 


me to tell) he puckered up his face and | 


frowned, while little, angry tears stood in 
his eyes. But all these things never made 
any difference. Mother was firm; and at 
half-past eight Johnnie went to bed, whether 
glad or sad. 

One day Johnnie was five years old. For 
a week he had been thinking of the happy 
day; and, when he woke on the glad morn- 
ing, his mother kissed him and said fondly, 
“Many happy returns, my son.” Johnnie 
did not know what she meant, but he knew 
it must be nice. 

“Come, dear, let us go and see what papa 
has for Johnnie’s birthday.” 


So, when he was dressed, they went down- | 


stairs and found a train of cars and a wagon 
and a hobby-horse and a great many other 
things that Johnnie had wanted very much. 
He nearly forgot about his breakfast, he was 
playing so busily, and mother said:— 
“Johnnie is so busy he forgets about his 


| car.’—Caroline Miles, in Presbyterian Ban- 
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breakfast. To-night he will forget to go to 
bed, for he is to stay up just as long as he 
likes on his birthday.” 

“Oh, goody!” Johnnie shouted in great 
glee. All day he kept thinking about it. 
How nice it would be to stay up like a man 
till ten or eleven, and not have to be bundled | 
off like a baby at half-past eight! 

In the afternoon a few of Johnnie’s friends 
came in to give hima surprise. They romped 
and played, and Johnnie was the life of the 
party. After they went away, Johnnie was 
very quiet, somehow; but he would not have 
yawned or blinked for anything. You see, 
it was his birthday, and he was going to stay 
up just as long as he wanted to. At supper 
papa began to tease him. 

“Well, young man, you look sleepy.” 

Johnnie frowned, and mother shook her 
head and smiled. 

“Why, the idea! Johnnie is wide awake. 
He will keep us up late to-night, I know.” 

Johnnie had a play with his toys again 
when the meal was over. He wasn’t as 
lively as in the morning, that was true, but 
still he kept busy. Somehow, though, he 
tired very quickly of each game. At last, 
when papa could think of nothing new to 
play, Johnnie said,— 

“Let’s play train on the lounge.” 

“Very well: what shall I be?” 

“You be the engineer, and I’ll ride.” 

So they put a chair at the head for the 
engine, and papa sat down. ‘Then Johnnie 
climbed up on the lounge to ride. For 
awhile he shouted gayly, and tooted and 
ding-donged and made all the train sounds 
he could think of, but gradually he grew 
quiet. Papa looked around, and Johnnie 
was fast asleep. The clock was pointing 
to twenty minutes of nine. The engineer 
picked up his little passenger and carried 
him to bed. When Johnnie was undressed 
and tucked in snugly, he began to talk in a 
very sleepy voice without opening his eyes. 
Papa smiled. It was plain that Johnnie did 
not know where he was, for this was what he 
said, ‘‘Papa, I’m playing this js the sleeping 


ner, 


Pussy and Tucker. 


Pussy lay on the side porch, so comfortable 
in the warm afternoon sun. Her eyes closed 
and then opened, and then closed and then 
opened again, Even the slow waving of her 
tail spoke of peace and content. 

But you should have seen her a moment 
later when Tucker, as fine and well-meaning 
a dog as ever gnawed a bone, came up the 
steps and passed near where Miss Pussy was 
lying. Her eyes flew open and stayed open. | 
Her tail stiffened, and she seemed to say, 
“Yes, you’ve come here to make trouble; | 
but I’m ready for you.” 

Tucker took no notice of pussy. I don’t | 
think he even saw her. He sat down ata 
little distance, and looked out over the fence 
at a passing wagon. When a fly lighted on 
his nose, he brushed it off with his paw. 

“Hii, there!” Pussy was greatly excited 
by this movement of Tucker’s, ‘‘Hi! you 
want to fight, do you?” 


Still Tucker took no notice of pussy. He 
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heard a bird singing in the maple-tree, and 
lifted his head up high to look for it. 

Pussy started to her feet and raised her 
back, on which every hair stood straight out. 
“Snapping at me, are you? I'll show you!”’ 
And pussy raised her paw,—so soft a while 
ago, now full of claws,—and made a dab at 
Tucker. 

But Tucker only thought she was scaring 
away the flies, so he looked kindly at her 
and wagged his tail. It thumped a little on 
the floor, and pussy grew still more excited. 

“You can’t frighten me that way. I can 
growl, I can!”’ And pussy did growl. 

Tucker put his ears forward to listen in 
a rather kind fashion. But pussy drew back. 
‘‘Oh, I know you're getting ready to spring 
on me, but I’ll show you,—yes, I will!” 
And pussy made another dash at him with 
her paw full of claws, and then drew back 
to make ready for a real rough-and-tumble 
fight. But the edge of the porch was too 
near, and over she went into a rose-bush. 
Getting out as well as she could, off she ran, 
while Tucker watched her, wondering why 
she was in such a hurry.—Helen A. Walker, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Making Marbles. 


Many of the agate marbles that wear holes 
in the pockets of school-boys are made in 
the state of Thuringia, Germany. On winter 
days the poor people who live in the villages 
gather together small square stones, place 
them in moulds something like big coffee- 
mills, and grind them until they are round. 
The marbles made in this way are the com- 
mon, painted, and glazed china, and imita- 
tion agates. Imitation agates are made 
from white stone and are painted to repre- 
sent the pride of the marble-player’s heart— 
the real agate. Glass alleys are blown by 
glass-blowers in the town of Lanscha. The 
expert workmen take a piece of plain glass 
and another bit of red glass, heat them red 
hot, blow them together, give them a twist, 
and there is a pretty alley with the red and 
white threads of glass twisted inside in the 
form of the letter S. Large twisted glass 
alleys with the figure of a dog or a sheep in- 
side are made fort very small boys and girls 
to play with. But the marbles that are 
most prized are the real agates,—Selected. 


One evening the mother of a three-year- 
old miss said: ‘Bessie, I see you yawning. 
It is time you were in bed.” “I wasn’t 
yawning, mamma,” replied Bessie: “that 
was a new kind of a smile.”—Chicago News. 
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The Joys of Old Age. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the eminent 
editor of the Variorum edition of Shakes- 
peare, passed recently the fifty-first anniver- 
sary of his graduation. Resigning his po- 
sition as President of the Harvard Club of 
Philadelphia, he amused his hearers with 
some playful remarks upon the various 
pleasures which come with old age. As his 
father, Dr. William H. Furness, was in full 
intellectual vigor at the age of ninety-three, 
we may perhaps take it for granted that the 
joys of old age, so elegantly set forth by Dr. 
H. H. Furness, exist solely in his imagina- 
tion. Certainly his sense of humor has not 
grown dull and his style has lost nothing of 
its accustomed grace, as witness the passages 
which we print below, taken from the Har- 
vard Graduates Magazine:— 


I am inclined to believe that you have 
placed me here for no special reason other 
than that I am so very old, and because I 
was graduated from Harvard more than half 
a century ago, in the “dark backward and 
abysm of time.’’ However that may be, I 
know well that whatever the distinction be, 
accorded to my white hair and bald head, it 
is not respect, but rather it is that you young 
springalds may enjoy the contrast thereby 
afforded to your own brown and well-thatched 
pates. And what matter if it really be so? 
(ll not envy your clustering locks, nor the 
flow of ecstacy in your youthful veins. I, 
too, have lived in Arcady, and have passed 
through your blithe, jocund season, when 
‘Life goes a-Maying.”’ But, let me tell you, 
I would not return thither. ‘“‘Lenit albescens 
animos capillus,” and no longer do I sigh 
for the days when Plancus was consul. Do 
you smile incredulously? Listen then to 
one who has been what you are, and is what 
you will be. And to you, ‘ripe and frolic 
in your full-grown youth” and steadily ad- 
vancing to the snowy summit where I now 
stand, I can say this night no words more 
cheering than that old age has in it charms 
that grow more attractive the farther we 
advance, albeit, I grant, that at first their 
quality and potency are somewhat ill-defined 
and vague. “What was the young man’s 
vision is become the old man’s dream”; and, 

“although in dreams the sense of proportion 
is distorted, yet in the dreams of old age 
there intrudes no unhappy disproportion, no 
jar of discord. But I’ll not tease you 
with philosophizing: my Sophomore year is 
buried deep. Let me simply rehearse to 
you some of the many pleasures which old 
age unfolds before my feeble eyes,—pleasures 
which you in turn and in time may hope to 
enjoy. 

Of all these, then, the chiefest and most 
noteworthy pleasure is the loss of memory,— 
a truly delightful source of daily enjoyment. 
Once become convinced that your loss of 
memory is complete,—the process is not 
long,—and a soothing sense of mental in- 
capacity or semi-idiocy steals over you,— 
a quiescent submission such as Livingstone 
felt when under the clutch of a lion. In 
youth you can remember where you ‘‘put”’ 
things. In old age this faculty is oblite- 
rated, and, instead of wasting hours in a 
feverish and fruitless search, you simply say, 
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“Tt’s lost,’ and gaze around on all with a 
complacent, happy smile. And this inane 
serenity is, moreover, fostered by the world. 
No one ever scolds an old man for his for- 
getfulness. 

Time was when we had dates by the score 
at our finger’s end. Now they have passed 
off the ends of our withered old fingers into 
space, and we remain content with saying that 
such or such an event happened about such a 
time. This phrase, always convenient and 
sometimes true, reduces the longest chrono- 
logical table to a mere verbal expression. 
Once we could instantly recall the names of 
our acquaintances. Now, when we meet an 
old friend, instead of painfully searching 
through the vacant spaces of memory for his 
name, we learn to mumble a conglomerate 
of “Brown-Jones-and-Robinson,’’ which is 
soon acquired and meets every requisite of 
devoted friendship. 

In youth, after reading a book, we re- 
membered the contents from beginning to 
end. Now, in old age, when we have read 
to the end, we have entirely forgotten the 
beginning. Thus we can keep on reading the 
same book over and over again, each time 
with fresh delight and sempiternal profit. 
Reflect for a moment on the infinite ad- 
vantage of having our whole library con- 
densed to one book. This alone speaks vol- 
umes for the loss of memory. 

You know Edward FitzGerald had a small 
sloop which he christened ‘‘The Emetic.” 
On a somewhat similar principle, but without 
the wit, every old, old man might not inaptly 
call his home “The Shelf.” Happy is the 
day when we become aware that our friends 
have laid us on the shelf! Take the word 
of one who knows whereof he speaks when 
I assure you that it is a most snug and com- 
fortable spot. I peer over the peaceful edge 
of my tall shelf, and, gazing down on the 
hurly-burly below, pipe forth my counsel or 
my feeble criticism; and, these being entirely 
unheeded, I retire to the unruffled serenity 
of my placid position. I have liberated my 
soul, and no harm has ensued,—a happy 
result which does not always follow in hot 
youth. 

As it is with the delightful loss of memory, 
so also it is with the no less pleasing loss of 
hearing and with dimness of seeing. I took 
early advantage of the admirable resources 
of the loss of hearing, and am, therefore, an 
incompetent judge: let me merely add that, 
after the conviction has been once dispelled, 
that every unwonted stir in the household is 
due to the kitchen chimney’s being on fire, 
you will subside, with measureless content, 
into the soothing and profound silence of 
your daily life. And as to dimness of sight 
—no admirer of the Impressionist school of 
painting but must rejoice to live evermore 
in a blurred and smutchy world where he 
can only see men as trees walking. And no 
lover of Browning can complain when a dense 
and impenetrable fog is merely extended 
from the printed page to the face of nature. 

How much of what I have just said about 
the charms of old age is sincere and from the 
heart, and how much is mere bravado to 
keep up courage, I leave you, O my brothers, 
to determine. Certain it is that, after fifty- 
one years of graduated life, old age with all 
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its grim realities is upon me; but as it is the 
only age I have, I think I had better make 
the best of it. ‘‘Life,” said Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, ‘‘is a comedy to those who think and 
a tragedy to those who feel.” And it is 
equally certain that beneficent Nature, as 
we grow old, so blurs our perceptions and 
so dulls our emotions that, as the tragedy 
welters about us, we ourselves can preserve a 
marmoreal calm. Else how could I stand 
here and look into your faces, young brothers, 
handsome with the eternal charm of youth, 
without deep emotion? In you I see the 
very actors in life’s complex drama, where 
some must rise and some must fall. The 
sharp outlines of the past do indeed grow 
blurred. The future is impenetrably veiled. 
But, O heavens, the radiant mist of memory 
remains! 


“T cannot paint to memory’s eye 
The glance, the scene I dearest love; 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint or false their shadows prove. 
’*Tis misty all, both sight and sound; 
I only know ’tis fair and sweet; 
’Tis wandering on enchanted ground 
With dizzy brow and tottering feet.” 


Theological Controversy. 


Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Rochester, N.Y., has 
changed his Scriptural beliefs and started 
quite a controversy since he conducted the 
Episcopal mission in Omaha during the time 
that Dean Gardner was at the cathedral. 

“In the light of scientific research,” Mr. 
Crapsey is quoted as saying, ‘“‘the founder 
of Christianity, Jesus, the son of Joseph, no 
longer stands apart from the common destiny 
of man in life and death; but he is in all 
things like as we are, born as we are born, 
dying as we die, and both in life and death 
is in the keeping of that same Divine Power, 
the heavenly Fatherhood which delivers us 
from the womb and carries us down to the 
grave. When we come to know Jesus in his 
historical relations, we see that miracle is 
not a help: it is a hindrance to an intelligent 
comprehension of his person, his character, 
and his mission. We are not alarmed: we 
are relieved when scientific histofy proves 
to us that the fact of his miraculous birth 
was unknown to himself, unknown to his 
mother, and unknown to the whole Christian 
community of the first generation.” 

The Living Church of Chicago, under date 
of March 11, comments editorially on Rev. 
Mr. Crapsey as follows :— 

“Believing as he does, and continuing to 
use the church service, Mr. Crapsey becomes 
an idolater; for, outwardly, he worships as 
‘Redeemer of the world’ one who, he believes, 
differs in no respect from other men, and 
who, moreover, is dead. This is one of the 
results of the peculiar point of view whereby 
certain men, not many in number, can 
reconcile their teaching with their public 
prayers, which, in fact, contradict one an- 
other. 

“For Mr Crapsey in his fall we have only 
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akeen pity. He was oncea devout, spiritual- 
minded priest, to whom many looked for 
guidance. It has been suggested that a 
period of complete mental rest may even 
yet restore him to his earlier faith and to his 
former usefulness as a spiritual guide. We 
trust it may be so. If he is not misrepre- 
sented in the report that purports to be 
verbatim, he has now renounced the Chris- 
tian religion, whatever be the deistic views 
which he yet maintains. A Christian by 
baptism and a priest by his own free choice, 
he has seen fit to declare his conviction of 
the falsity of the teaching he has sworn to 
maintain, while yet retaining the emoluments 
and the title of lis cure. 

“And may God in his love have mercy 
upon his soul!’ 

The Omaha World-Herald quotes opinions 
from leading ministers in regard to Mr. 
Crapsey and his position. Rev. John Will- 
iams says: “Given an honest purpose to ar- 
rive at the truth and impartial methods, a 
man’s conclusions, right or wrong, lie out- 
side of the province of his will. They depend 
on his mental power to solve aright the ques- 
tion at issue. NHowever deeply we may re- 
gret Mr. Crapsey’s apostacy from Christian- 
ity, none of us would feel disposed to blame 
him if he only showed himself true to the 
ordinary principles of honor and morality 
after his intelectual lapse. When Mr. 
Crapsey was ordained to the Christian priest- 
hood, he was required to make as solemn 
vows as any man can possibly make. He en- 
tered into a solemn contract with the church 
that, on condition of his receiving ordination, 
he would teach as it taught. Now he repu- 
diates that solemn contract, and yet retains, 
or seeks to retain, the office and its benefits, 
which he received by making that contract! 
It mimiters not one straw whether he is in- 
tellectually right or not. He is morally 
wrong. 

“Mr. Crapsey’s talk about ‘scientific his- 
tory’ is rubbish. He has no history, scienti- 
fic or other, that the rest of us do not pos- 
sess. Yet his conclusions as to the miracu- 
lous birth of Christ are not ours, nor those 
of the Church of God, from the first until 
now. Mr. Crapsey’s conclusions are based 
upon his assumptions, uot on ‘scientific his- 
tory.’ ” 

Rev. T. J. Mackey of All Saints’ Church 
gave his views on the matter as follows :— 

“We have nothing to say in defence of 
Mr. Crapsey; but there is surely nothing in 
the alleged report of Mr. Crapsey’s sermon 
to warrant the belief which the writer of the 
editorial in the Living Church evidently 
holds, if his last sentence is to be taken as 
serious. It at once calls up the traditional 
picture of the judge as he puts on the black 
cap to sentence to death the convicted mur- 
derer. ‘You are to be taken hence to the 
place of execution, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul.’ So the writer of the 
editorial, posing as the judge of his brother 
priest, says, condemning him without hear- 
ing or trial, ‘And may God, in his love, 
have mercy on his soul.’ 

“It reminds one of the spirit of the In- 
quisition, and is so far removed from the| 
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mean that the souls of some of the most 
saintly and Christ-like men that we have 
ever known are lost, or can only be saved 
through God’s mercy. ‘Think of Martineau 
and Channing and Freeman Clarke and Chad- 
wick and Emerson as being saved only by 
the skin of their teeth, ‘if at all.’ It reminds 
one of the story told of old Father Taylor 
of Boston, who was asked once, ‘Do you 
think Emerson has gone to hell” ‘Hell,’ re- 
plied the stout old orthodox preacher, ‘why, 
if Emerson were to go to hell, he would 
change the climate there so that it would 
soon be habitable.’ We are certain that, 
when Mr. Crapsey meets his critics, he will 
be able to defend himself, and until then we 
shall not presume to become his judge.” 


Among the Trees of Tangerine. 


BY FRANK L, PHALEN. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 

speaks 

A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 

In Thoreau’s Journal we find this charac- 
teristic paragraph which appeals strongly 
to the heart and mind of many who have 
for years been submerged in “‘the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” 

“T yearn for one of those old, meandering, 
dry, uninhabited roads which lead away 
from towns, which lead us away from temp- 
tation, which conduct us to the outside of 
earth, over its uppermost crust; where you 
may forget in what country you are travel- 
ling; where your head is more in heaven than 
your feet are on earth; where you can pace 
when your breast is full, and cherish your 
moodiness. .. . There I can walk and recover 
the lost child that I am without any ringing 
of a bell.” : 

It is a long way from Concord to Tanger- 
ine, from Massachusetts to Florida, from the 
banks of Walden to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico; but it is no distance and no meas- 
urable time between Thoreau’s thought and 
ours,— 

“‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” 

For nearly three months we have lived on 
intimate terms with the long-leaf yellow 
pine, and our companionship and communion 
have been sweet and inspiring. 

At first we were not prepared to like these 
omnipresent and silent sentinels of nature 
which a friend irreverently remarks “look 
like an inverted feather duster’’; but, as we 
have tarried among them and watched them 
at sunrise and noon and at sunset, and lis- 
tened to the soothing song they whisper as 
the wind softly steals through their branches, 
we have grown exceedingly fond of them, 


‘and mourn as for lost friends as the turpen- 


tine and lumber men attack and slay them 
with axe and saw. 
What stately, noble trees they are, rearing 


spirit of the Christ that we cannot believe the | their lofty tops a hundred feet skyward, and 
writer meant it seriously; for that would,|as straight as an arrow. Many of them are 
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two and three feet in diameter and with no 
branches until you reach forty and fifty and 
sometimes sixty feet from the ground. Then 
they thrust out graceful branches like huge 
and beckoning arms, covered with a mass of 
dark green, long leaves. The air is fragrant 
with their perfume, and the swaying and 
| soughing of their branches in the wind is a 
constant delight to the eye and a perpetual 
psalm of joy to the ear. 


“Soft and sweet blows the southern wind 
Through the tops of my solemn pines.” 


The export of the long-leaf yellow pine is 
the chief and the best paying industry of 
Florida. A few years since, to save the 
credit of the State, four million acres of pine 
land were sold for one million dollars. Now, 
twenty-five years later, it is estimated there 
are twelve million acres of long-leaf yellow 
pine still standing in all their primitive 
strength and beauty in the State of Florida. 

By the way, Florida is one of the largest 
States in the whole Union, the largest of 
any east of the Mississippi. It is seven 
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times as large as Massachusetts. It is larger 
than all the following States rolled into one, 
—New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island. It would cover “Old England” out 
of sight, and leave a nice little margin of 
nine thousand square miles besides. And, as 
to Greece, Belgium, and Switzerland, you 
might roll them up together, drop them down 
on Florida’s broad bosom, and then have 
a sharp hunt to find them amidst her lakes 
and forests. 

How lovely in this balmy weather to wan- 
der among these friendly pines, many of 
them two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred years old! If they would only speak, 
what legends and traditions they might un- 
fold of Spanish adventurers and French dis- 
coverers, of English navigators and Indian 
warriors, of Old-world ambition and New- 
world success. 


“God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm.” 


Tangerine has a climate like that of North- 
ern Mexico and Southern China, and the 
flora of this region midway between the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico is very re- 
markable. Here is the meeting-ground of 
the temperate and the torrid zones, and here 
is a semi-tropical forest and vegetation. 
Here grows and flourishes 47 per cent. of all 
the varieties of trees in the United States. 
Here of the eight varieties of the magnolias 
grow five varieties. Here grows the cypress 
and the red cedar, the live oak and the 
catalpa, the white oak, the red oak, the red 
bay, and the palmetto, the prickly ash, the 
satin wood, the wild lime, the mahogany, the 
China berry, the camphor, the holly, the 
boxwood, dogwood, ironwood, sugar maple, 
silver maple, swamp maple, sumac, locust, 
tamarind, wild plum, wild cherry, mock 
olive, blackthorn, sweet gum, witch hazel 
mangrove, button-wood, persimmon, Florida 
laurel, slippery elm, Florida elm, white elm, 
red elm, water elm, rubber-tree, mulberry, 
sycamore, walnut, hickory, myrtle, many 
kinds of the oak family, chestnut, beech, 
birch, willow, pine, and palm, 

The fruit-trees most in evidence and now 
rarely beautiful in their white and fragrant 
blossoms are the orange. ‘Then, next the 
appetizing grape-fruit, the lemon, the lime, 
the citron, banana, pineapple, cocoanut palm, 
the guava, the sapodilla, the mango, the 
avocado pear, the peach, the fig, the pome- 
granate, the olive, and many others, 

Another rare tree is the attractive eucalyp- 
tus. 

Here the lover of nature may live in the 
open air and laugh at the pride and lore of 
our jealous and artificial civilization, with 
its awful poverty, its horrible crimes, and 


its too infrequent and superficial manifes- | 


tations of the spirit of one who loved the 
lilies of the field and the fowls of the air. 
Not that we despair or think meanly of 
man’s upward march toward perfection, but 
that we are pained by the marks of the 
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beast which smirch and stain our modern 
social organism. 

If you would live where nature smiles and 
bears upon her prolific bosom the fruits and 
fish and game to nourish and delight the 
taste of man, seek a holiday or a home way 
down in Tangerine. ‘There under your own 
vine and fig-tree the days will renew your 
youth, and, like Thoreau, you can be the 
lost child you were without the whiz and 
whirr of*electric wires or the killing rush and 
roar of the mad city. 

The birds are mating here. The peach 
and orange and plum and cherry trees are 
in bloom, and man need only open the win- 
dows of his soul to see and feel, yea, and 
understand, the beauty and the love of God. 
‘Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

The softening air is balm, 
The forest smiles, 


And every sense and every heart is joy.”’ 
TANGERINE, Fra. 


New York Letter. 


At the Park Avenue Hotel, Manhattan, 
on the evening of March 16, the Unitarian 
Club held its dinner and meeting. 

It was the banner meeting of the season. 
Nearly two hundred people sat down at 
tables. 

Baron Kantaro Kaneko and Maj. Sea- 
man were the speakers. The former spoke 
upon the “‘ Development of the Mind and Life 
of Japan,” and Maj. Seaman dealt with 
“Observations of the Russo-Japanese War.”’ 

The reputations of the speakers and their 
vital subjects made the success of the meet- 
ing assured from the beginning. 

Baron Kantaro Kaneko was the first 
speaker. In presenting him, President 
Hichler said that he was a graduate of Har- 
vard, a life member in his own country of 
the House of Peers, and a minister of justice. 

‘The baron is a small man of great delicacy 
of face and manner, his English careful, but 
rather labored. ‘This was explained by his 
statement that for twenty-seven years he 
had used it but seldom. ‘‘When I see a 
Unitarian Club,” began the speaker, ‘‘there 
looms before my eyes the names of Freeman 
Clarke and Edward Everett Hale. Then I 
look back and see Mr. Knapp, who propa- 
gated the most liberal Christianity in my 
country.” ‘The baron said his subject was 
so gigantic that he feared he could not make 


to make a few, at least, distinct. First, he 


in many ways in England and America. 
The present war was doing much to enlighten 
the Westerners. It has brought the Japan- 
|ese forward, and given them an opportunity 
to show what really they have long been. 
Perhaps in this enlightenment the Western 
| world will go further than the mere outward- 
| ness, and get at the real inwardness of the 
| Japanese mind. 

_ It has been fifteen hundred years since the 
| Japanese nation introduced the Chinese civili- 
| zationand Buddha religion into their country. 
| Before that time China was far in advance. 
There was, to be sure, a sort of sign writing 
previous to the introduction of the alphabet, 


his points clear, but that he would endeavor | 


thought the Japanese were misrepresented | 
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but no systematic idea. At that time the 
leaders realized that something was needed 
for development, and they sent an investiga- 
tor into China to learn and report later. 
This he did, and the result was an adapta- 
tion of the Chinese civilization, and, to a 
large extent, its religion. The latter, how- 
ever, was embraced more by the higher 
classes than the lower. They still clung to 
their old beliefs and gods. This was recog- 
nized as a flaw in the plan, and effort was 
made toward a unity of thought. Most 
wisely and sagaciously was this done. No 
compulsion was used, but’ by teaching the 
oneness of truth, diversified by personal ideas 
and needs, the people gradually came to a 
clear understanding, and with willingness 
accepted the higher religion. 

From the time of the adaptation of the 
Chinese alphabet the dawn of literature 
began; and, strangely enough, two women 
wrote the first remarkable books. ‘These 
books are of rare beauty and power, and are 
still used in the schools and colleges as 
classics. ‘They hold a similar place in liter- 
ature to Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene.”’ 

“This fact seems stranger to Western civil- 
ization than it does to Eastern,’ said the 
baron, ‘“‘because the Japanese women have 
always been misunderstood abroad. ‘Their 
countrymen comprehend them better. They 
are gentle, sweet, and retiring; but, first and 
last, they have proved their intellect and 
strength of mind.” 

One of the first books was called ‘‘The 
Serap Book Under the Pillow.”” The author 
was a lady-in-waiting at the imperial palace, 
who, being keenly alive to all that was going 
on during the day, jotted down at night her 
impressions. Late in life she compiled the 
book, and left to her race a rare possession 
in choice, literary, and historical value. 

Once civilization and unity of religion 
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began their sway in Japan, the people settled 
down in contentment. ‘The priests came out 
of retirement, did as the others did, eating 
meat and marrying, and in every way work- 
ing for the general good and improvement. 
The people studied and meditated. They 
thought upon the meaning of life and the 
destiny of the soul. In all such directions 
the Eastern mind is as advanced as the 
Western. But during that time of content- 
ment there were no railroads, no modern in- 
ventions, simply enough for the general need 
of all that was then deemed necessary. In 
industrial ways the Western world was, 
meanwhile, making strides. The time came 
soon, however, when Japan desired more. 
So she invited foreigners to her country. 
They came with great machines in their big 
ships, and wonderful inventions. This the 
Japanese acknowledged, but they found the 
strangers behind them in ideas of human- 
ity and justice. Many of the command- 
ments of religion were known to both, but 
evidently the understanding of them dif- 
fered. 

When the present emperor came to rule 
in 1868, he said to his people: ‘“‘Seek knowl- 
edge in the outer world. Discriminate be- 
tween good and bad. Adopt the best.” 
From that time on, Japan has followed the 
advice. It first looked to the United States. 
There impartiality reigned, and the great 
country was kind and wished Japan well. 
So the Japanese minister at Washington in- 
vestigated many departments. Prof. Mur- 
ray was invited to Japan to introduce Amer- 
ican educational ideas, and since 1874 his 
plans have been followed in the schools. 
The Japanese do, however, in this as in all 
else, try to immprove on the original in order 
to meet their own needs. They teach both 
Japanese and Chinese in the early classes. 
They desire to command a thorough under- 
standing of the East. Later, English is 
taught in order that Western culture may 
be obtained. 

The baron said, in regard to the army and 
navy, that his people had investigated first 
the French, then the German ideals. Ger- 
many seemed better suited to Japanese re- 
quirements, so that was adopted, but gov- 
erned by native ideas of humanitarianism. 
The soldiery of Japan is trained to high 
ideals. Seven articles are instilled in them. 
These precepts are read by an officer in com- 
mand to the troops before drill each day. 
Every soldier repeats them, and then all 
together they recite them. Over each cot a 
slip containing these rules is put, and the 
soldier gazes at them the last thing at night. 
So these golden commands are committed to 
memory :— 

1. Be sincere and loyal. 
insincerity. 

2. Respect superiors and trust your com- 
rades. 

3. Obey the commands of your superiors, 
never resist. 

4. Prize bravery and courage. 
against cowardice. 

5. Boast not of brutal courage nor insult 
others. 

6. Cultivate virtue and frugality. 

7. Prize reputation and honor. 


against vulgarity and greed. 
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Fancy to what a plane civilization would 
be lifted did the world’s fighters follow this 
royal road! 

A recent article in a New York paper was 
touched upon by the baron. The article 
pointed out that in the future the Japanese 
would need the Philippines, and might en- 
deavor to take them from us. The idea was 
amusing to the speaker, and he humorously 
reassured us. 

“We never expect,” he smiled, ‘‘to take 
the islands from you. We owe too much 
to you. We will never forget your great 
nation. You are dear to each Japanese 


heart. Our children read of Perry. Every | 


child is taught what it owes to America. 
We will never wage war upon you.” 

This was greeted with enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. 

In summing up the inventions of Japan, 
the baron named the smokeless powder, the 
rifle the soldiers use, etc. 


upon Eastern culture that a new type of 
civilization would be produced. 

“Not by conflict, but by harmony do we 
look for this consummation of our hopes.” 
The hour was late when the president intro- 
duced Maj. Seaman, and the speaker said 


Guard/|that the baron had largely covered his 


ground already. In referring to Japan as 


the “‘child of modern civilization,’ he re- 
marked that “it was a mighty precocious 
kid.” Maj. Seaman in his recent writings 
has shown how strong his ideas are in regard 
to the waste of human life during wars by 
preventable diseases. He dwelt principally 
upon this theme at the club. His figures 
were simply paralyzing, and should indeed 
cause us to pause and consider, and learn 
humbly from our Japanese brother. When 
| we are told that in the Spanish-American con- 
| flict of six short weeks fourteen of our men 
died from preventable diseases to one who 
| was killed on the firing line, the horror grips 


He said the aim | 
of Japan was to so engraft Western science | 


us. ‘Sucha record,” said the speaker, “is a 
| crime to any civilization.” 

In marked contrast to this is the result 
lof the present war among the Japanese. 
|They have grappled with the proposition 
and solved it. For long years they were 
| preparing for the struggle; and, when the 
time came, it found them ready. No con- 
fusion, no excitement. Almost absolute 
| perfection of detail. Japan is teaching the 
| world a deep lesson. Her soldiers must only 
die by bullet upon the firing line. And,even 
when they are brought into the splendidly 
equipped hospitals, their physical condition 
is so perfect that life chance is in their favor. 

They have had a diet suited to the cli- 
| mate and conditions. Wells have been 
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marked by scientists as good or bad, before 
they entered the place. As little surgery as 
possible is done upon the field. They are 
carried carefully and hastily to the rear 
where the best aid is waiting for them. To 
250 patients in the big hospitals, 80 nurses 
are assigned, and good,care assured. 

They have mastered the germ theory, 
and have given to the scientific world a rich 
legacy in their results from the war they 
have waged upon bacteria. Maj. Seaman 
spoke further of the simple directness of the 
Japanese attitude in this war. They have 
cast aside all pomp and uniform. Nothing 
unnecessary is indulged in. The medical 
department was elevated to as high a rank 
as any in the army, and with consequent re- 
sults. Lectures are given in camp daily. 
Hygiene and cleanliness are taught, and the 
soldiers obey absolutely. The rank and file 
are undemonstrative as are the Japanese 
throughout, but they are brave and un- 
complaining. They do their duty, the rest 
matters little. When one enters a hospital 
as visitor, the courtesy of the race is seen 
as clearly as elsewhere. If the sick man is 
able to stand, he does so and salutes. 

“If war is necessary,” said the speaker,— 
“and I believe it is,—then let our men be 
killed on the firing line, not by disease.”’ 

1S Ms eee 


Harriet N. Huidekoper. 


Many friends who have been saddened 
by the long-continued and painful illness 
of this interesting and delightful woman 
will be relieved to know that her release and 
rest have come. Successive generations 
of theological students will recall her hos- 
pitable kindness and generous bounty, as 
well as the charm of her social intercourse. 
The ardent and impulsive temperament 
which made her a lover of all things bright 
and beautiful found expression also in the 
active and unremitting service of her faith 
and her church, and in her warm interest and 
generous help for many denominational and 
humane enterprises. 3 tip» hat 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


Last summer there was an appeal in the 
Register in regard to a memorial to Frances 
Power Cobbe. It was in charge of some of 
the English friends interested in her work 
for animals. 

As I was away from home until late in 
the autumn (in Europe), I never saw this 
notice until long after the time it was printed 
(in August). I think that some others who 
would be glad to join in doing honor to this 
noble woman may have overlooked it also. 

Would it not be a good plan if members 
of our Alliance branches, who feel moved to 
do so, were to join their forces for this pur- 
pose? I do not mean by giving from the 
Alliance funds, which are destined for other 
purposes, but as individuals, Even the 
smallest sums—ten, fifteen, twenty-five 
cents—would be worth giving, since they 
would be added into a whole which would 
be worth sending, nor would there be any 
occasion for those who are giving all they 
are able to spare in other directions, to feel 
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it necessary to contribute. But to some it 
would be a pleasure, and it is these whom I 
hope to reach by this note. 

It is not intended to limit this gift to mem- 
bers of the Alliance. Others outside the 
branches may feel disposed to contribute, 
and their gifts will be cordially and grate- 
fully received. 

There are now fwo plans for a permanent 
memorial to Miss Cobbe. One is to take the 
form of a prize for an essay on a religious 
subject, the other to carry on the humane 
work in which Miss Cobbe was so much in- 
terested, by supporting the monthly journal 
for which she was accustomed to write. 
Those who have a preference are asked to 
indicate it. eo 

These gifts may be sent to (Miss) L. Free- 
man Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition. 


The board of directors for the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition, desiring that 
the moral life and institutions of the Pacific 
North-west should be represented in the ex- 
position, and that the various conferences 
held during the period of the exposition 
might conduce to the social betterment of 
this region, has appointed a Cominittee upon 
Congresses and Conferences, of which Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland is secretary. 
The committee in co-operation with the 
president and directors of the exposition is 
working upon three general lines, endeavor- 
ing; first, to co-ordinate so far as practicable 
with local organizations and needs all na- 
tional or other large conferences pertaining 
to social welfare that may. be held in Port- 
land during the period named; to devise 
special conferences more expressly repre- 
sentative of, or of special benefit to, the 
Pacific North-west region; and to arrange for 
Sunday afternoon services, undenominational 
in character, to be held in the auditorium on 
the exposition grounds during the period of 
the fair. 

The following national and other large con- 
ferences will be held in Portland :— 

1. The National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections will hold its annual meeting 
July 17 to 22. The conference sermon, al- 
ways a notable event, will be delivered at 
one of the Sunday afternoon services at the 
exposition. 

2. The American Library Association will 
meet July 3 to 7. 

3. The American Medical Society will meet 
in Portland July 11 tor4. ‘The committee is 
planning to have some public and popular 
presentation made by distinguished members 
of this society of the important problems of 
public health. 

4. The Oregon State Bar Association. It 
is being arranged that the papers presented 
at this meeting of the State Bar Association 
shall bear upon practical problems of public 
interest. 

5. The joint meeting of the Pacific Coast 
branch of the American Historical Society 
and the Oregon State Historical Society, 

6. The Oregon Academy of Sciences. 

On Sundays the gates of the exposition 
will be closed until twelve o’clock, noon. 
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During the afternoon the gates will be open. 
The “Trail” (corresponding to the ‘ Mid- 
way” or “‘Pike”) will be closed during the 
entire day. The machinery will not be in 
operation. Special attention will be given 
to music, the educational features of the ex- 
position, and religious exercises. Preachers 
of national reputation are being secured. 
One of the great oratorios will be rendered 
on one Sunday of each month. 


Dr. Martineau. 


In regard to the suggestion, by the officers 
of the Unitarian Association, that our mem- 
bers should during the coming year study 
the Life and Works of Dr. Martineau, the 
Study Class Committee of the Women’s Alli- 
ance would give notice that they have a 
programme, prepared for this purpose (a 
year or two since) by Rev. A. W. Jackson, 
which may be obtained by addressing Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Room 10 (the headquarters of the 
Alliance). 

It is probable that in the autumn, or 
sooner, papers for lending (on the same sub- 
ject) will be ready for the use of those branches 
which desire to borrow them. 

For everything of this sort address Miss 
Everett, as above. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of Study Class Committee. 


A Useful Scholarship. 


Last fall there came to the Camp Hill 
(Alabama) Industrial Institute for Whites 
a young man with a scholarship provided 
for by some of the Unitarian women of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. From the first he mani- 
fested a really fine spirit in everything. It 
has occurred to me to write of this young 
fellow a little, so that those who have as- 
sisted may see the sort of boy she has helped. 
The first week of school he asked me if there 
would be any objection to his using the 
laundry at night. He said that he had no 
money, and that if he could do his washing 
himself he would like it. Miss Knowles, 
our domestic science teacher, explained to 
him the process, and he has paid nothing 
for washing this entire year. This spring 
it occurred to me that he would make a 
good gardener, and so I spoke to him about 
the matter, and explained that it would be 
necessary for him to spend the whole sum- 
mer here. He was not only glad, but eager 
to stay. 

A few nights ago after his duties were 
done he came to me and said that he wanted 
me to provide him with work each morning 
and night through next year, so that he could 
pay his own way. I replied that I thought 
the matter could be arranged in some way. 
He then said that he had a sister whom he 
had wanted to help, and that perhaps the 
good friends who had given him the seventy- 
dollar scholarship this year might be will- 
ing to give his sister the scholarship next 
year. This young white man is almost 
flawless in his devotion to his work and study. 


LYMAN Warp, Principal 
Came Hix, Axa, 
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Director’s Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, T'ues- 
day, March 14. There were present Messrs. 
Clifford, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Lincoln, 
St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of February 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1905..++-+.+ 
From donations....... 
Income of invested funds...... 
Interest on bank deposits 
M spieeaas Aid Fund, zifis to establish this 


Been wees ee 


+» 61,300.00 
Bequantt of ‘Mrs. Clara A. “Thacher, “Boston, 
balance of her bequest of $5,000, uncon- 
ditioned and added to the fund bearing 
her name.....+.. 2,500.00 
Bequest of Mrs, Harriet W. “Taber, Boston, 
unconditioned, and established as a fund 
Beare ® HST MAM s co ciss.c cediniccsc, cece cece 1,000,00 
Bequest of Miss Sarah W. Taber, Roston, 
added to the Church Building Loan Fund, 
according to the terms of the bequest..... 1,000.00 
Gift of Mrs. Louise I. Babcock, Boston, 
deceased, unconditioned, and . = added 
to General Fund........ aieeie 100.00 
General frreienents receirc’ on this ac- 
count.. 750.00 
Investments. “General, FE ‘und, ‘received’ ‘on 
this account...++...0 + 187.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
SeUaIG OMMOMER es Lieely dec sadsccesiesvevenes 840.00 
BOBS SOM REO rere ociam sis npn ch ce caisave rece 921.48 
$98,782.03 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes.. . $3,870.54 
BOOKS iitracts, CtCoeseccasissseinvnr voce coerce 1,564.59 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. me 1,431.51 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........... 249.7 
Ministerial Aid Fund, pl aa ge wed ac- 

OU egerens sexe vs scvocees 50,000.00 
All other purposes ear 1.27 

Cash on’ hand March 1,7 1905... ..05 sesceeseceee 41,664.34 

$08,782.03 


‘The cash on hand includes the following -— 


Church Building Loan Fund, pledged for 


Tans adults ita ia» ae koje tseesessecsers, $11,396.08 
Contributions for special purposes, princi- 
pal of permanent funds awaiting invest- 
ment, and for general purposes........-+. 30,268.26 
$41,664.34 


The business of the Western States had 
precedence, and uponsreport of the Western 
Committee the following appropriations were 
adopted for one month, beginning April 1, 
1905: To the Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Kan., $50; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Topeka, Kan., $29.17; to All Souls’ Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., $41.67; to Unity Church, 
Pueblo, Col., $50; to Unity Church, Sher- 
wood, Mich., $16.67; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Madison, Wis., $41.67; to Rev. 
Elmer E. Newbert for work in Indianapolis, 
Ind., $125; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Moline, Ill., $28.83; to Rev. Amandus H. Nor- 
man, for work in Minneapolis and Hanska, 
Minn., $41.67. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, To establish the Ministerial Aid Fund with a | 


capital of $50,000, and to credit to this fund all further sub- 
scriptions received for this amount. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to the 
subscribers to the Ministerial Aid Fund. 

Voted, To establish the Rebecca Bennett Warren Fund 
with a capital of $10,000, the income to be used for minis- 
terial aid. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mrs. 
William W. Warren of Boston for this acceptable en- 
dowment. 

Voted, To appropriate $375 for the salary of Rev. 
William Channing Brown as field agent, for three months 
beginning Feb: 1, 1905. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting of 
the board of directors a loan had been made 
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to the First Unitarian Society of Helena, 
Mont., of $4,500, and that a bequest of $1,000 
from Miss Sarah W. Taber of Boston has 
been added to the principal of this fund. 
The committee further reported that the 
entire amount on hand is pledged for loans 
already promised, and the committee is not 
in a position to consider new applications at 
the present time. 

Miscellaneous business being in order, it 
was voted to approve the following act 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature dur- 
ing the month of March, 1905,—an act to 
authorize the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to hold real and personal estate, to be 
devoted to moral, religious, educational, and 
charitable purposes, to the amount now au- 
thorized by law to be held by it for the pur- 
poses specified in its act of incorporation. 
This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

It may be explained that this act has been 
secured in order to broaden somewhat the 
power of the Association to accept trust 
deeds and funds. 

The following votes were passed upon com- 
munications made by the secretary — 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of New 
York preacher of the Anniversary Sermon for 1905. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Albert Lazenby lecturer on the 
Billings foundation for the month of April, 1905. 

Voted, To appropriate from the accumulated income of 
the Billings Lectureship Fund, at the discretion of the 


president, a sum not exceeding $300, for the expenses of 
these lectures. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mrs. 
John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, for her gift of the 
manuscript of Channing’s Baltimore Sermon and other 
valuable memorabilia. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mr. 
Alfred C. Potter forthe gift of books from the library of 
his father, Rev. William J. Potter of New Bedford. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to the heirs 
of Rev. Joseph Henry Allen for their gifts of the plates 
of Dr. Allen’s books owned by the estate. 


A communication from the Sunday School 
Society concerning Association Day was re- 
ferred to the president. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. JoHN, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Active workers in the Sunday-school will 
do well to visit the Sunday School Society’s 
department, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. It 
is the aim to keep new material on hand 
which illustrates the progressive methods 
in Sunday-school instruction. Among these 
appliances are the Attendance Thermometer, 


'two designs, and the admirable maps of two 


kinds, for class and general use. There 
is also the Roll of Honor, tasteful book- 
marks with Scriptural passages, devices for 
penny collections, etc. 

Fresh copies of Brooke Herford’s ‘‘ Bible 
Stories Retold’ have been received. Price, 
75 cents per copy; by mail, 81 cents. Also 
a new invoice of Carpenter’s ‘‘First Three 
Gospels,’ which are selling at the extreme 
low price of 25 cents per copy; by mail, 35 
cents. ‘That very tasteful booklet, ‘“Ser- 
mon in the Mount,’’ has been much ad- 
mired. A new edition is ready. This sells 
for 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 
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The Easter leaflets (5 cents each; by 
mail, 6 cents) by Messrs. Hosmer, Secrist, 
and Brunton are having quite a sale. The 
reprints of the popular carol services, 1893, 
1894, 1898, are still in full supply. Price, 
5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 

Before the thirty-first thousand of “A 
Book of Song and Service’ is from the 
binders, orders have reached six hundred 
and fifty, leaving only three hundred and 
fifty copies for future calls. However, the 
thirty-second edition will be put to press 
whenever necessary. 


OTHER NEW EDITIONS. 

New editions of these manuals have been 
issued in response to demands: “Early Old 
Testament Narratives’ (Lyon), twenty- 
fourth edition; “Scenes from the Life of 
Jesus’? (Mrs. Jaynes); ‘Large Truths in 
Little Stories’ (Mrs. Wells); ‘‘Helps for 
Teachers, Old Testament Narratives” (Walk- 


ley); “About the Bible’ (Horton); “Begin- 
ning of Christianity” (Mrs. Jaynes); ‘“His- 
tory of Religion of Israel” (Toy); ‘Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus” (Pulsford), In ad- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The ‘‘Stars” are doing very 
good work. Jurrus W. Curistis. Address all orders to 
Rev. A. C, Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now 5 cents 
a bar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of anys cent 
white soap made. 


Three in One.— A couch by day, a bed by night, and 
a storage chest all the time, is what the Paine Furniture 
Company offer in the $14 Box Couch which they describe 
in another column to-day. This ingenious piece of furnit- 
ure just fits the needs of every student who lives in a dor- 
mitory amd every housekeeper who lives in apartments, 
We predict a large demand for it. 


Marrtages. 


In Boston, at “the residence of the " bride, 16th inst, by 
Rev. William H. Savary, Herbert Kinsley Draper, of 
Canton, and Marie Brady. 


Deaths. 


HOBART.— At West Hingham, March 19, Mary Fear- 
ing Hobart, daughter of the late Caleb and Mary Lincoln 
Hobart, 92 years. 

HUIDEKOPER.—At Southport, 
Harriet N., widow of Frederic Huidekoper. 
vices at Pomona, Meadville, Pa. 


TAPLEY.—At Boston, March 18, Amos P. Tapley, 87 
years, 11 months, 21 days. 


Conn., March 8, 
Funeral ser- 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
mest. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be pealthy 3 and dann 2 “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. 4 


CHRIST CHURCH of Dorchester needs 
from 25 to 50 copies of the Hymn and Tune 
Book, revised edition, 1888, and any church 
having them to dispose of by gift or sale will 
confer a fayor by communicating terms to Rey. 
George F. Pratt, 12 Florida Street, New Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
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dition to these standard publications have 
been various issues since the beginning of 
the year, of pictures illustrating Bible stud- 
ies, “Our Faith” (red and black), “Opening 
Service,” ‘Ten Commandments” etc., and 
sundry leaflets. 

The sixth edition of “Beginnings,” by 
A. W. Gould, has also been published, with 
a new and better cover. This is one of the 
best working books for Sunday-school in- 
struction that has ever been issued. It was 
first put forth by the Western Sunday School 
Society. It appeals to the thoughtful mem- 
bers of advanced classes, and is full of sug- 
gestive material from which discussions can 
arise and papers be prepared. ‘The price 
of this work is 25 cents per copy; per dozen, 
$2.50. 

CURRENT LEAFLET LESSONS. 

The current leaflet lessons by Dr. Lyon 
and Mrs. Lane are having a good reception. 
The latest issues not noticed in this depart- 
ment so far are as follows:— 

Later Old Testament Narratives by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D.: Lesson 24, The New Law, 
I. The Sabbath; Lesson 25, The New 
Law, II. The Priests; Lesson 26, The New 
Law, III. The Sacrifices; Lesson 27, The 
New Law, IV. The Synagogue; Lesson 28, 
New Ideas; Lesson 29, Heresies, I, Agnos- 
ticism; Lesson 30, Heresies, II. Liberalism; 
Lesson 31, Heresies, III. Pessimism. 

Old Testament Stories by Mrs. Lane: No. 
24, Samuel; No. 25, Saul; No. 26, David; 
No. 27, Solomon; No. 28, Ahab and Jezebel; 
No. 29, Elijah; No. 30, Elisha; No. 31, The 
Early Prophets. 

Pictures which accompany the above are: 


No. 24, Samuel (Reynolds); No. 25, Saul 
Casting the Javelin; No. 26, David, the 
Young Shepherd (Gardner); No, 27, The 


Building of Solomon’s Temple; No. 28, 
Death of Ahab (Doré); No. 29, The Choice 
of Elisha by Elijah; No. 30, Naaman at the 
Door of Elisha; No. 31, Amos (Sargent). 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


One of our ministers settled in New York 
State writes to the editor of Every Other Sun- 
day as follows: ‘I wonder whether you 
know just what a prize Every Other Sunday 
is? I find that even orthodox people here 
beg or borrow copies, and for my part I 
don’t care if they steal them. They can’t 
carry off anything that will do them more 
good.” It is delightful to know that there 
is such a demand for our paper, but the 
publishers would be glad to make special 
terms for such hungry readers rather than 
to have any purloining or infraction of the 
law. Some of the recent numbers of Every 
Other Sunday contain stories by Emma C, 
Dulaney, Grace A. Cannon, Marion C. 
Cutler, Kate Hudson, Mary Johnson, Kate 
L. Brown, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Alva 
Deane, Marion E. Pickering, Helen M. Rich- 
ardson, Grace Lathrop Collin, George Ban- 
croft Griffith, Annie Lewis Pinfold, Susan 


Century.” 
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been secured by Henry A. Jenks, Lucy E. 
Pray, Mabel J. Spalter, Emma V. Haskell, 
Jennie F. Hawley, Margaret A. Pratt. In 
the current volume are three illustrated series 


of articles: ‘‘Women of the Bible,” “‘Great 
Composers,” and “Stories for the Little 
Ones.” The names of about three hun- 


dred writers are on the list of those who 
contribute articles to Every Other Sunday. 
The edition of the paper, each issue, is 10,500 
copies (ten thousand five hundred). 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, | 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
March 29, by Rev. Francis Tiffany of Cam- 
bridge. 


The South Middlesex Branches of the | 
Women’s Alliance will meet at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Thursday, April 6, at eleven 
o’clock. 


The Arlington Street Church Lenten ves- 
per service will be conducted on Wednesday, 
March 29, at 5 o'clock, by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge. 


The Ministerial Union meets for luncheon 
at the Twentieth Century Club, at one o’clock, 
Monday, March 27. Will those who expect 
to attend please send a postal to the secretary 
at once or telephone to him, Brighton, 149-3. 
The discussion will be introduced by Dr. James 
De Normandie, who will speak on the ‘‘Ministry 
of Consolation.” This will be a consideration 
of the minister in the home of sorrow and 


the conduct of funerals. Those who cannot 
attend the luncheon are invited to come for | 
the discussion which will begin at about two. | 
From twelve until one there will be a meet- | 
ing in the large upstairs room of the club, | 
where Rev. Walter Greenman will introduce | 
an informal discussion of some of the practical 
problems of the ministry. This will afford 
opportunity for each one to make a contribu- 
tion from the riches of his experience. Frank | 
S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


The Meadville Unitarian Conference will | 
hold its second annual meeting with the 
Church of Our Father, Buffalo, N.Y., April 
4 and 5. The opening service will be on| 
Tuesday evening, with Prof. Francis A. | 
Christie as the preacher. Wednesday morn- | 
ing will be given to the business of the con- 
ference, with a report of the secretary and 
a discussion of our missionary work. ‘The |} 
closing address will be by Rev. George H. 
Badger. At noon there will be a dev otional | 
service conducted by Rev. oy illiam H, Fish 
of Meadville, and at 2 P.M. a paper by Prof. 
Bowen, entitled “Jesus in the Nineteenth 
This will be followed by discus- | 


Rennick, May Mannering, Egbert L. Bangs, | sion led by Rev. C. S. S. Dutton of Salem, 


R. B. Buckham, Gertrude W. Hastings, and Ohio. 


others. 
Vv ariety. 


Also poems and pictures in wide 
The department of “Bible Ques- 


tions” has excited no little interest, and the | Brown of. Buffalo will preside. 
“Home Study Club” finds q great many| will be ‘The New Evangelism,” 


responses, 


The prizes thus far taken have | speakers, Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 


At 3.30 there will be a meeting of | 
the Women’s Alliance, and at 8 there will | 
be a platform meeting, at which Rev. F. C. | 
The subject | 

and the 
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jland, Rev. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg, and 


Rev. L. M. Powers (Universalist) of Buffalo. 
Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Hupson, Mass.—The First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John Baltzly: The special even- 
ing services leading up to Easter have been 
planned as follows: March 12, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole; March 19, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D.; 
March 26, Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.; April 
2, Rev. Calvin Stebbins; April 9, Rev. 
Charles F. Russell; April 16, Rev. Rush R. 


Use only 
Vn 2 


It’s Double Strength. 


ALL GROCERS. 


Save | 


WATCHING the FACE 


Bj toes to guess sentences from 
looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 

|] The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE — an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
{ Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and street use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindly address Depart- 


ment E. 
OPTICIAN 
128 W. oa ot EW YORK 
650 Madison Ave. 5; nN R 
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Shippen. On April 23 Rev. Charles E. St. 
John will preach in the morning, and an 
Easter concert will be given at 6 P.M. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Austin S. Garver: The twen- 
tieth anniversary of Mr. Garver’s pastorate 
was celebrated March 12, together with the 
one hundred and twentieth anniversary of 
the parish. On behalf of all his parishion- 
ers, including men, women, and children, 
Rey. Stephen Salisbury presented Mr. Gar- 
ver with a cheque for one thousand dollars. 
It was accompanied by a letter of affection- 
ate greetings, and expressed in the warmest 
words the appreciation of his people for the 
sincerity of his character, the refinement 
of his intellect, and his persistent devotion 
to the true interests of church and com- 
munity. From. the anniversary sermon 
preached by Mr. Garver we take the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

“Our position as a liberal church is a very 
simple one. Intellectually we seek to know 
the truth wherever it is to be found, and, 
to confess our ignorance when we have no 
light to guide us. We have no peculiar 
and exclusive sources of knowledge. We sit 
at the feet of the wise for instruction. If 
we would have the truth in regard to the 
history of man, we turn to the latest and 
best authority on that subject. If we would 
understand the history and meaning of the 
Bible, we make ourselves acquainted with 
the conclusions of the best students. For 
the history of the Church, for the history 
of religion, for the whole idea of the world’s 
life we consult, not ancient records, but the 
most modern investigations. There are 
those who say that truth of this kind is not 
enough for the religious life, and that we 
must have something more definite and 
special, Here is precisely our great problem. 
It is for us to show that the clean and com- 
plete acceptance, both of the limitations 
and affirmations of modern knowledge, is 
compatible with the deepest religious life. 
This, unless religion is to die, is the truth 
the world needs to hear, and as yet does 
not seem to accept. Our whole purpose 
as a church is not to be a school of thought 
and discussion, but a temple of the spirit, 
the home of reverence, where the love of 
all things, fair and good and true, is the 
worship we offer: it is a fellowship with 
noble minds of the present and past, till 
our own lives burn with their fire for God 
and man.” 


Room at the Bottom. 


“T do not tell my pupils that there is al- 
ways room at the top,” said a well-known 
artist the other day. ‘I emphasize, instead, 
the more directly practical truth that there 
is always room at the bottom. The worker 
who begins with the bottom job, and does 
it too well to stay at the bottom, inevitably 
rises—he can’t help it. Many an illustrator 
commences in the advertising pages of the 
magazines, and is so strikingly too good for 
them after a while that the editor has to have 
his work for the front page. It’s the people 
that despise the bottom job and its opportu- 
nities that complain that it is hard to get 
a start.” —Wellspring. 
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COUCH 


There are few articles of furniture more convenient 


than a Box Couch. We have a constant demand for 
them, not only for home use, but from college boys and 
They are indispensable in a student’s 
room, dormitory, or apartment living-room. 


bachelor girls. 


: Our latest pattern is shown in 
picture. 


desired, and plain upholstered top. 


price of 


$14.00 


it is the best value we have ever offered ‘1 a 


full-sized standard Box Couch. 


It has the square edge now so much 


the above 


At our 


Ras a "He a Minos Dwg MO WTS HU) 


Another great bargain is a Box Couch in denim, at $27, upholstered in 
all hair, tufted top, with a cedar-lined storage chest for clothing, and with 
our special adjustment for raising and lowering the lid without pulling the 


Couch out from the wall. 
to-day. 


There is nothing better than this made or used 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL S&T., 


BOSTON. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Sa a ie Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905 
Copies can be had fer six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Interpretation of Life. 
2. The Great Divide. 
3. Character-making. 
4. What is Commercialism? 
5. The Great Temptation. 
6. Life at Short Range. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication ef Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.”’ 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 
10. Il. Some Theological Answers. 
um. Ill. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 
. Life’s Incompleteness. 
. Moral Evil. 
- Death. 
. Accidents and Calamities. 
. Mental Disease ana Decay. 
. Is God a Father ? 


9. ae and Reaping. (By Rebert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

23. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 
24. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 


25. The Significance of Lent. 
26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress SL, Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Do you think, professor,” 
musically ambitious youth, 
do anything with my voice?” 
the cautious reply, 
in case of fire.” 


‘*Well,”” was 


“Henry,” she asked, ‘‘what would you do 
if brigands should steal me 
thousand pounds for my ransom?” “Td 
try and earn the money as a day laborer, 
honest, I would,” replied Mr. Henpeck, with 


a serious look, 


“Well,” 


she had a soprano voice, 


said the cheerful wife, who thought 


door by 
would do it,’ 
band, ‘‘but suppose the wolf should® 
to be deaf?” 


singing.” “T don’t 
replied her pessimist (c hus- 
appen 


In his many critical essays Mr. Andrew | 


Lang has frequently commented on the qual- 
ity of American humor, and tried to fathom 
its nature. Nothing could be more Yankee 
than the way in which Mr. Lang directed a 
friend to his house. ‘“‘Go up Cromwell 
Road,” he said, ‘‘till you drop, and then turn 
to the right.” 


An Oxford professor, distinguished for 
scholarly habits of the most pronounced de- 
scription, 


table that he had accepted the invitation of | 


yyuRRUCS 


a well-known peer for a week’s shooting in 
Scotland. “‘Why, Prof. Blank,’ exclaimed 
his companion, “I didn’t know you were 
a gun!” ‘I’m not, my dear,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘I’m a knife and fork,” Exchange. 


‘Mark Twain was visiting H. H. Rogers,’ 
said a New York editor. ‘‘Mr. Rogers led 
the humorist into his library. ‘There,’ he 
said, as he pointed to a bust of white marble, 
‘what do you think of that?’ It was a 


bust of a young woman coiling her hair,—| 
a very graceful example of modern Italian | 


sculpture. Mr, Clemens looked at it a mo- 
ment, and then he said, 


nature.’ ‘Why not?’ Mr. Rogers asked. 


‘She ought to have her mouth full of hair- | 


pins,’ said the humorist.” 

Senator Depew is fond of children. ‘In 
Baltimore, one day,” he said recently, ‘‘I 
made the acquaintance of a beautiful little 
girl with yellow hair. ‘This little girl and I | 
talked of a number of things. We deplored 
many of the evils of modern life. We hada 
serious and grave discussion. ‘Then, for a 
time, the little girl was silent. She was lost 
in thought. 
‘Why can’t the toy-shop man call for orders 
every morning, the same as the butcher and 
grocer do?’”’—New York Tribune. 


‘Why do you think the plaintiff insane ?”’ 
a witness, examined as to somebody’s mental 
condition, was asked by counsel at a trial. 
“Because,” replied the witness, ‘“‘he is con- 
tinually going about asserting that he is the 
Prophet Mohammed.” ‘‘And pray, sir,’’ re- 
torted the learned gentleman of the wig, 
“do you think that, when a person declares 
that he is the Prophet Mohammed, that it 


is a clear proof of his insanity?” ‘I do.” 
‘““Why?” ‘Because,’ answered the wit- 
ness, regarding the questioner with easy 


complacency, 
Mohammed myself.” 


inquired the | 
“that I can ever | 


“it may come in handy | 


and demand a| 


“Sf the worst comes | 
to the worst, I could keep the wolf from the | 
doubt that | 


remarked to his companion at | 


‘It isn’t true to| 


Finally she sighed and said, | 


“T happen to be the Prophet | 


| 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B 
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